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Description of Threave Castle, in Galloway. 


HREAVE, or Thrieve Castle, 

is situated on an island (a- 

bout sixteen acres in extent), for- 
med by the river Dee, in the shire 
of Wigton. It is a place highly dis- 
tinguished in the annals of that part 
of Scotland. Tradition reports it 
to have been the residence of the 
ancient lords, or petty kings in 
Galloway. Of the castle hewever, 
in which those chieftians resided, 
all traces are now obliterated. The 
present edifice is supposed to have 
been built by one of the family of 
Douglas. The origin of the name 
has been variously reported. We 
can attach no credit to one account 
mentioned by Mr Grose, that 
Thrieve was a contraction of The 
Rive 3 which name was given to a 
chieftian, on account of _his riving, 
or plundering the whole neighbour- 
hood. Others supposed the name 
to have been merely a contraction 
of the “ castle of the Reeves.” __ 
In 1455, this castle became the 
property of the Scottish crown. In 
1502 Sir John Dundas of Moch- 
rum received the office of keeper, 
with 25 merks worth of land, called 


Granger of Threave; for which ap- 
pointment he paid L.100 per an- 
num. In 1524, it was granted to 
Robert Lord Maxwell and heirs, 
for the period of nineteen years. 
This family, who afterwards be-- 
came Earls of Nithsdale, held it 
for more than two hundred years. 
In the time of Charles I. the Earl of 
Nithsdale maintained this castle and 
that of Caerlaverock, very gallant- 
ly, against the forces of the Coven- 
anters; nor did he surrender, till 
authorized to do so, by a letter 
from the King himself, dated 15th 
Septemher 1640. 

n 1747, the castle of Threave, 
along with the other heritable juris- 
dictions, was united to the crown. 
It has since become the property of 
the Laird of Kelton. 

The remains of the castle now 
consist of a large square tower, 
built of small slate-like stone, 
and surrounded at a little distance 
by .an envelope, with four round 
towers, the curtains of which are 
pierced for guns. There are also 
the remains of a gate, which had 
been very strong. | ; 
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Varictics, Literary and Miscella- 
neous. 


BEGGAR'S OPERA. 


if is not generally known that 
Beggar’s Opera was writ- 
ten in Edinburgh. Mr Gay then 
lived in a small house in the Can- 
ongate which still exists; it is si- 
tuated almost opposite the Gate of 
Queensberry House, and is at pre- 
sent ( 812) oceupied by a shoo- 
maker of the name of Wim. Nich- 
olson, and may be easily recogni- 
zed by two small projecting roofs 
covered with tiles. 


JEALOUSY OF ARTISTS, 


The greatest artists, like the great- 
est authors, have not been exempt 
from the meanest jealousy. 
Michael procured the 
banishment of Leonardo da Vinci 
from: Florence. He endeavoured 
first to make Raphael pass for a 
plagiary, and then to raise up a 
rival to him in Bastian del Piombo. 

When Dominichino had finished 
his celebrated picture of St Jerome, 
Lanfrank hastily got an engraving 
made at Bologna, of the same subject 
painted by Ludovico Carracci. He 
then caused this print to be circu- 
lated at Rome, and employed per- 
sons to point out certain resemblan- 
ces to that of Dominichino, which 
might make the latter pass for a 
plagiary. 

The fine ictures, which La 
Sueur had painted for the- cloister 
of the Chartreux, were spoiled by 
artists jealous of his reputation. 
They cut off with a knife the finest 
heads, the most expressive fea- 
tures. It evidently appears that this 


instrument was employed with art,. 


wnd by hands accustomed to draw- 
ing. Just and correct expressions are 
rendered ridiculous, by the skilful 
movement of the knife, 


Improvement of the Police of Edinburgh. 


Thoughts on the Improvement of the 
Police of Edinburgh. 


HERE is unfortunately no dis- 
cussion which possesses, at the 
resent moment, so urgent an in- 
terest, as that which relates to the 
preservation of public order in this 
great city. Within the last two 
months, a most disastrous change 
has taken place. That peaceable 
and virtuous department, which 
honourably characterized the most 
numerous part of the Scottish po- 
pulation, has been entirely broken 
up; and a system of robbery and 
atrocity has been organized, which 
places the life of every citizen c- 
very moment in danger. Any mea- 
sure which might correct this de- 
generacy, and restore national 
manners to their original purity, 
would certainly be deserving of the 
most serious consideration. But 
this is an object which cannot be 
accomplished at once, the 
means of attaining which, depend 
upon numerous and complicated 
circumstances. The immediate and 
urgent consideration is, how the 
person and property of the citizens 
may be secured from those attacks, 
to which they are incessantly liable. 
This has turned men’s attention to 
the present very defective state of 
the system of Edinburgh police. 
Its imperfections indeed have, since 
its first institution, been very gene- 
rally acknowledged; but recent e- 
vents render it impossible longer to 
overlook them. Some of the causes 
of this insufliciency seem to be pret- 
ty generally observed. The superin- 
tendant, instead of being a judge, 
and (ananomaly in our constitution ) 
a judge without appeal, ought to be 
an executive officer charged with 
maintaining the peace of the city, 
and detecting offenders. » He ought 
to have the choice of his inferior 
zgents, and to be made responsible 
for 
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Monthly Memovanda in Natural History. 


for their properly discharging their 
duty. Efficient and active men 
would then probably be chosen ; 
nor would a place in the police be 
considered as a mode of providing 
jor decayed servants, or persons 
fit for any other occupation. But 
1 am particularly anxious to recal 
the attention of. the public to what 
was formerly stated through the 
medium of your miscellany. No 
way, it is probable, can be found in 
which the city will be thoroughly 
guarded, unless by a stationary po- 
ice. Men ought to be placed in 
sentry, at moderate distances, and 
communicating with each other by 
appomted signals. By this arrange- 


ment, whenever a disturbance aris- 


es, at any one point, the alarm is 
immediately given, and a strength 
sutlicient to crush it may be speed- 
ily collected. L ayn happy to ob- 
serve that this plan has been 
brought forward in the resolution 
oi the society of Advocates, and I 
un led to hope, that the influence 
of so respectable a body, may lead 
to its adoption. There are only one 
or two details in which I cannot help 
diflering somewhat from the senti- 
ments of that learned body. They 
propose that a system of patrole 
should still be continued along with 
the stationary police. I cannot help 
thinking, that the one supersedes 
the necessity of the other. In at- 
tempting thus to support two esta- 
blishments,. we must either render 
both inefficient, or incur an expence 
altogether enormous, The number 
of men, it must be recollected, that 
would be required to guard the 
city in the manner I have been pre- 
posing, would be very considerable. 
Still less can I approve the propo- 
sal that the superintendant should 
be appointed by, and removeable at 
the pleasure of the sheriff of the 
county. No respectable man (and 
he who holds this office, should be 
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highly so) would place himself in 
a situation where his continuance 
would be dependant on the caprice 
of a single idividual. His ap- 
porntment and removal would, we 
imagine, be most properly placed 
in the hands of the Magistrates, 
who have naturally the immediate 
superintendance over the peace of 
the city. Doubtless, he ought to 
be legaily removeable at pleasure ; 
but stuil with the understanding, as 
is usual in such cases, that provid- 
ed he does his duty, and proves 
himselr fit for his office, he shail re- 
tain it during life. M. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
Liistory. 


first days of this 

month were ver 
mild and genial. The yellow flow- 
ers of the Winter Aconite tmiunedi- 
ately peeped above ground, and 
they were quickly tellowed by the 
Suowdrop. The™sdissel-thrush was 
heard to sing. 

— in a garden at Canon- 
mills, near Edinbergh, a common 
Jargonelle, (cuisse madaine), on a 
wall with aS. aspect, Segan to 
expand its blossoms. 

— 12. The Black Cock, (Tetrao 
tetrix) has, during the past winter, 
been occasionally seen in this neigh 
bourhood. One was shot some 
weeks ago at Meadowbank; ano- 
ther at Barnbougle; and a thira was 
observed aiew days ago on Corstsor- 
phine Hill, I understand that a 
rare species of Sandpiper (‘Tringa 


February. 


nigricans, Lin. Tr.) has recenily 


been shot on the beach at Porto 
bello. 
Boranie GarRpDEN. This garden 
still remains in the same torlorn 
state, which we have noticed and 
deplored at different times during 
the last three years. With an emi- 
rent 
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nent Professor of Botany, and a su- 
perintendant or head gardener every 
way qualified for his office, it seems 
to be a national disgrace, to suffer 
the finest plants in the collection to 
pine for want of room, or to rot 
owing to a deficiency of shelter,— 
by withholding a smuil grant of the 
public money, sufficient to renew or 
to raise the roofs of the hot-houses. 
The noble Dragon-blood tree (Dra- 
cxna draco), tormerly mentioned, 
has for these two last years been 
occasionally pushing its strong 
leaves through the panes of glass ; 
and tf the roof be not speedily rais- 
ed, the plant, by far the grandest 
ef the kind within his Majesty’s 
British dominions, must be imevit- 
aly lost! A large and splendid 
specimen of the Date Palm, (Pha- 
nix dactylifera), has, at this mo- 
ment, its elegantly pinnated fronds 
also bent back by the glass of the 
roof, We shall only remark, that 
it is impossible to believe that the 


true state of this Royal Garden can. 


be known to the Prince Regent or 
his advisers. 
Canonmills, N. 
Feb. 27, 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
factures, Chemistry, Science, and 
the Fine Aris. 


AVING always taken an in- 
terest in the progress of the 
Fine Arts in Scotland, we hail 
with pleasure the appearance of 
a master, who must undoubted] 
rank in the first class of her land- 
scape painters. Mr Wilson, a 
native of this city, has resided for 
some years in Italy, where he assi- 
inoue availed himself of the. am- 
ple means of improvement aftorded 
by that country, and the classic 
environs of Rome. He has execu- 
ted several very finished representa- 
tions of the scenery in the neigh- 
tourhood, which, along with others, 


he is now privately exhibiting here. 

Mr Wilson, we understand, in- 
tends to have engraved under his 
eye, two prints from his principal 
landscapes, which contain views of 
Tivoli and of Rome. They are to 
be subscribed for at a guinea each. 
We consider him as entitled to eve- 
ry species of encouragement from 
the levers of the arts. 

We expect to be able, in our 
next, to present our readers with 
seme observations on the principal 
pieces contained in this interesting 
exhibition. 

Doctor Hutton, in reply to an 
observation of Dr Davy, has late- 
ly published the following ac- 
count of the curious experiments 
made in 1774, at Schehallien, 
* About the year 1774, says he, 
“there was much _ conversation 
among some of the most scientific 
meinbers of the Royal Society, 
about the universal attraction of all 
matter, and in devising some gen- 
eral and familiar proofs of it. It 
was then concluded that it would 
be a very decisivé and, indeed, 
palpable proof, if it could be ex- 
perimentally shown that any hill 
attracted a plummet, drawing it 
sensibly aside from the perpendi- 
cular direction towards itself.— Af- 
ter several reports of the Royal 
Society, Mr Smeaton announced 
that he had discovered the moun- 
tain Schehallien, one of the Gram- 
pian hills ia the north of Scotland, 
possessing the desired properties in 
a very eminent degree; being 
a very lofty and narrow ridge, 
very steep, extending a_ great 
length east and west, and very 
narrow from north to south. This 
hill was in consequence deemed 
sufficiently convenient for making 
the experiment; and a_ person, 
who had been an assistant to Dr 
Maskelyne, at the Royal Observa- 
tory, was engaged by the society, 
and sent down to Scotland to — 
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the necessary measures about the 
hill, to ascertain its shape and 
magnitude by horizontal measure- 
ments, and by vertical sections in a 
great many directions and situa- 
tions; and, lastly, by placing a pro- 
per instrument and plumet against 
the middle of the sides of the hill, 
to observe by zenith distances, the 
deviation of the plumb-line towards 
the hill. Before the survey and 
observations were quite completed, 
at the request of the society, Dr 
Maskelyne himself went down to 
Scotland, to see how the business 
was carried on; and brought back 


culations was published in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for the year 
1778, and in volume xiv. of my A- 
bridgment of these transactions ; 
and, though in a very condensed 
form, occupied no less than a hun- 
dred quarto pages in that work, 
containing only the results cf ma- 
ny thousands of intricate calcula- 
tions. The conclusion from all 
which was, that the mean density 
of the whole mass of the earth is 
nearly double that of the  moun- 
tain, being to the former in the pro- 

ortion of 9 to 5; wheuce tt appeurs 
that the density of the earth is about 


' the account of the survey, with the (five temes that of the water.” 
report that, having tried the plumet Dr. Reuben Mussey, of Mas- 


on the opposite sides of the hill, 
each side attracted it between 5 
and 6 seconds from the perpendicu- 
lar, and in fact, that the sum of the 
two opposite attractions was just 
equal to 11 6-16th seconds.—Thus, 
then, the original question was sa- 
tisfactorily answered in the affirma- 
tive, viz. that the hill, a mass of 
dense rocks, did sensibly attract the 
plummet, and draw it aside from 
the perpendicular direction of the 
earth’s gravitation, and that by a 
certain quantity. The next consi- 
deration was, whether and how 
these observations andmeasurements 
could be employed, in comparison 
with the magnitude and effects of 
the whole earth, to determine 
mean destiny, in comparison 
with that of the mountain. --The 
magnitude and novelty of these nice 
calculations, the requisite portion 
of science and ingenuity for making 
them with effect, were such as ap- 
palled every mind, and every one 
shrunk from the task; when at the 
request of the president and coun- 
cil of the society, I undertook the 
and, after incessant 

bour during the course of a year, 
produced the result of the whole, 
to the entire satisfaction of all the 
society. The account of three cal- 


sachussetts, lately published, Ex- 
periments and Observations on 
Cutaneous Absorption. ‘These ex- 
periments show how the system 
may be supported in cases of emer- 
gency, without the reception of 
food by the stomach. They ex- 
plain how extreme thirst may be 
allayed by sailors in distress, by 
the immersion of their bedics in 
salt water; as the salt will not per- 
colate through the pores of the 
skin to increase thirst, though the 
water will be absorbed by the skin, 
and refresh, if not nourish them. 
In his first experiment he reimain- 
ed immersed “in a pretty strong 
watery infusion of the rudia éenc- 
torum, two hours and forty five 
minutes.” The urine he voided 
three hours after he left the bath, 
“was slightly tinged with red, and 
treated with a sulution of the com- 
mon sulphat of iron, it gave a tinge 
of a purplish brown.’ In the se- 
cond experiment, “ I continued” 
says he, “ three hours in the mad- 
der bath. ‘dhe portion discharged 
five hours after leaving the bath 
was a little deeper-coloured than 
common Sherry, er Sicily wine. 
Treated with the sulphat of iron, 
a strong purplish Lrown precipitate 
was produced.” fn the severai 

succeeding 
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succeeding experiments, the results 
were similar, the third excepted ; 
in which however he remained im- 
mersed but one hour and five min- 
utes. In- his subsequent experi- 
ments, he tested the urine voided 
after he had been into the madder 
bath by the “ caustic or moderate- 
ly-carbonated potash, which turns 
urine slightly tinged with madder 
of a cranberry red.’ To detect 
whatever there might be of fallacy 
in the experiments, the caustic po- 
tash was put into ure, in which 
there could be none of the colouring 
principle of the madder, and no 
change took place in the colour of 
the urine. We consider these ex- 
periments as involving points of the 
deepest consequence to the perfect 


knowledge and skilful treatment of 


the human body. 

The new Astronomical Observa- 
tory at Gottingen will be complet- 
ed with the utmost expedition ear- 
ly in the ensuing year. Harding, 
the celebrated discoverer of Juno, 
is, in the mean time, at the king’s 
expense, gone to Paris, to conter 
with the astronomers of Vrance. 

Halle has experienced, in a very 
distinguished manner, the patro- 
nage’ of King Jerome and his’ mi- 
nisters, who seem to be zealous 
to afford succour to the arts and 
sciences. The finances of this aca- 
demic institution lately amounted 
only to 50,7008 franks, whereas the 
expences exceeded 1:'6,30° franks ; 
the deficiency has, however, been 
supplied ; and the arnual salaries 
augmented with 8,100 franks. This 
University sustained a considerable 
loss by Reil’s removal to Berlin. 

The literary institutions of Fran- 
conia have been considerably aug- 
mented from the funds of the sup- 
pressed school ‘at Closterbergen 
and the Padagogium, which con- 
tinues to be directed by the Chan- 
cellor Niemeyer, and which, for 


the education of youth, is one of 
the most flourishing and _best-regu- 
Jated schools of the country, re. 
ceives equal, and in some respects 
greater, support from the King of 
Westphalia, than it used to receive 
from the King of Prussia. The 
botanic garden, under the imme- 
diate care and direction of Spren- 
gel, is, for variety and rarity, par- 
ticularly distinguished among the 
German University gardens The 
library alone receives annually from 
King Jerome, the sum of 1,800 
dollars, for the purchase of new 
books and other necessary articles. 

M. Louis Petit Radel, a member 
of the Institute, has been long oc- 
cupied with the developement of a 
general theory relative to the pri- 
mitive establishments of Italy and 
Greece, and he has accordingly de- 
dicated his attention to the ruins of 
ancient cities. The city of Tarra- 
gona, the walls of which were built 
by the Scipios, has excited the 
most lively interest, and he has dis- 
covered that the stones then used 
by the Romans were all marked 
with Celtiberian characters ef an 
ave much anterior. 

A Monsieur Cronstat, a French 
chemist, who has lately arrived in 
London, has astonished our sugar- 
bakers by the exhibition of a new 
and shortened process for refining 
sugar. He effects, in two or three 
days, what has usually been per- 
formed by the ordinary process on- 
ly. in as many months; and, what 
is equally important, he produces 
the finest sugar from the present re- 
fuse of the sugar-houses. Should 
the. process be made public, we 
shall introduce it into the Scots 
Magazine. We are, however, en- 
abicd to state, at present, that the 
new process does not require the 
use oi bullocks blood, and other 
offensive materials hitherto employ- 
ed by the sugar-bakers. 3 
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Effects of Fashionable Education. 


Effects of Fashionable Educction, 
illustrated in the History of Billy 
Hopeful. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


STR, 

CONSIDERABLE time ago, 
tX you and your readers were 
made acquainted with my eventful 
history as a Teacher. As my prin- 
cipal attention has always been di- 
rected to the classics, I know little 
or nothing of ceaapery’ and hence 
my admirable plan of Polite Educa- 
tion, formerly hinted at, is very 
much in statu guo. On applying 
to several gentlemen of chemical 
celebrity, I find no difference of 
opinion as to the practicability, and 
advantage of the plan. The only 
diflerence of opinion exists as to 
the mode of applying this admira- 
ble scheme. One thinks it may be 
best effected by a shock of Electr:- 
city, another by an Injection, and a 
third thinks it may be most suc- 
cessfully administered in a Magnum 
Bonum. In the mean time, till I 
can bring my plan to maturity, I 
think I cannot better serve all 
ranks of society, than by sketch- 
ing the education and biography 
of Billy Hopeful. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c, 
Matcotm M‘Dominix. 
1th Jan. 1812. 


Bitty Hopervt was an only son, 
whose mother died when he was 
three years old. By his father he 
had the prospeet of an _ estate, 
worth L.500 a year. His uncle, 
who inherited the family estate, 
had reached the wrong side of filty, 
and was still unmarried, so that our 
young hero, on the demise of his 
father and uncle, had a fair pro- 
spect of succeeding to at lcast 
1.4000 a year, besides considera- 
ble expectations from maiden 
aunts, grand aunts, &c. 

Some time in the summer of 

February 1812. - 
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1763, I received from Squire Hope- 
ful, our hero’s {ither, a pressing 
invitation to dinner, I had already 
been his parochial schoolmaster 
upwards of four vears, without re- 
ceiving any similar attention, or 
indeed any attention whatever. I 
was therefore totally at a loss toac- 
count for the honour now confer- 
red, and it more than once occur- 
red tome, that the company was 
to consist of a batch of drunken 
farmers in the neighbourhood, and 
that poor Malcolm was’ invited to 
be the butt of the company. Be 
the event or the intention what 
they might, I deemed it prudent 
to accept the invitation. Having 
put on my best coat, my triple 
cocked hat, my fringed muslin 
cravat, my ribbed black and white 
stockings, my priest-gray waist- 
coat, and a pair of new shoes pur- 
chased expressly for the occasion ; 
and having made abore fifty resclu- 
tions not to get tipsy, I repaired to 
his honour’s at the hour appointed. 
On entering the room, to my 
very great surprise, I found the 
company consisted of Squire Hope- 
ful, his son Billy, a natural son 
named Horatio, and Misses Euphe- 
mia, Dorothea, Jemima, Clemen- 
tina, Xantippe, and Penelope, all 
antiquated maiden aunts or cousins, 
of the right worshipful family of 
the Hopefuls. Such a sight total- 
ly disconcerted me, and to tell the 
truth, might have disconcerted 2 
much greater adept in the art of 
bowing than ever 1 could pretend 
to be. Itherefore made my awk- 
ward bow as well as I could, and 
instantly seated myself on my 
centre of gravity on the nearest 
chair. This first embarrassment 
over, I soon found myself tolerably 
easy, as the gentleman himself, and 
the ladies, were extremely aiten- 
tive. It now occurred to me (for 
I was at that time a good looking 
young fellow) that his honour had 
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sent for me, in order to offer me 
the hand of one or other of said 
ladies, with a situation in the cus- 
tom house or excise. 

Dinner at last appeared, and 
after it a bottle of wine, when the 
Squire relieved my anxiety by ad- 
dressing me as follows. ‘Mr 
MacDominie, I have heard that you 
are a schollard, thoff I am no great 
judge of them kind of things. My 
natural son Horatio (a boy about 
five) I mean to place under your 
care. The ordinary schoolfces are 
Gs. a year, but I mean to allow you 
10s. which, you know, is very 
handsome.” i nodded assent. In 
continuation he informed me, that 
he had boarded him with an old 
woman within a few yards of my 
school, at 2s. per week. That his 
brother Billy’s old clothes would 
serve him well enough, and that the 
cumulo expence of the boy might 
be about seven pounds per annum. 

This important affair being set- 
tled, he told me he wished to take 
my opinion on a matter of infinite 
importance, namely, the education 
of his son and heir Billy; and 
having descanted on the youth’s 
great expectations, the antiquity 
and heroic deeds of his ancestors, 
&c. &c. asked me ingenuously what 
I would do, were I in his place? 
He made a solemn pause, and the 
ladies were all attention. If the 
boy were mine, said I, I woukl 
send him along with Horatio, and 
treat them exactly alike. 

What a scene followed. The 
Squire was com letely petrified, 
or rather horrified. Miss Jemima 
jainted. Miss Clementina’s eyes 
reeled in her head with indigna- 
tion, and the other ladies quitted 
the room with precipitation. After 
this hurly burly was appeased, 
and Misses Jemima and Clementina 
had left us, the Squire told me, 7 
had said a more impolite and im- 
proper thing, than ever proceeded 


in the genteel town of 
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from a human mouth, adding, with 
uncommon emphasis, that it would 
be monstrously shocking ,to treat a 
legitimate like an illegitimate child. 

Finding it needless to argue the 
matter farther, I told him he was 
the best judge, and could take his 
own way. I took my leave as soon 
as decency permitted. At the 
time appointed Horatio was sent to 
school, and by the time he was 
fourteen, had made himself master 
of all the inferior branches of edu- 
cation, necessary for business, be- 
sides a sufficient knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman classics. He 
was bound apprentice to a merch- 
ant of some eminence, who in pro- 
cess of time, gave him a small 
share of the concern, as a reward 
for his industry and honesty. From 
one step to another he gradually 
ascended, and at the age of forty 
had secured a handsome compe- 
tence with which he retired and 
purchased a small estate near the 
spot of his nativity. You would 
not imagine he had one drop of the 
blood of the Hopefuls in his veins, 
for he never seduced a_ female, 
broke a porter’s head, demolished 
a lamp, fought a duel, or killed a 
fox in his life. 

Our hero Billy was only three 
months younger than his illegiti- 
mate brother Horatio. From the 
great tenderness of his friends, and 
the infinity of different plans daily 
suggested for his polite and genteel 
education, he was allowed to gallop 
about, with a servant to attend 
him, till he was nine years old, 
before any thing decisive was re- 
solved on. The sextumvirate (if 
I may use an Iricism) of ladies 
before mentioned, were so much 
attached to him, that they could 
not bear him out of their sight, and 
as they lived together in one house 
where 
there was an academy, he was at 
last put under their charge. No- 

thing 
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thing was omitted, which could 
contribute to his case or comfort. 
The warmest seat and the choicest 
morsel were always selected four 
him. Two chairmen were con- 
stantly in readiness to convey him 
toand from the academy, which 
stood at the distance of twelve 
yards. A servant carried his books, 
and a private tutor thought and 
studied for him. When there was 
the least cold or damp in the air, 
he was carefully kept at home ; and 
even in summer, it was nothing 
uncommon to see him stuffed up in 
three pair of stockings, and half a 


dozen comforters. 


Four years had now rolled on, 
whilst our hero, instead of making 
progress, had actually retrograded, 
in his studies. The least symptom 
of uneasiness on his part, was 
enough to throw the whole female 
Sextumvirate into convulsions, and 
to this artifice our hero had re- 
course almost every hour of the 
day. It is recoHected by some old 
people, that during the four years 
aforesaid, he ate ten thousand 
oranges, five thousand pounds of 
confectionaries, and was the terror 
of all the cats, kittens, lap dogs, 


and young children in the town. 


At this period, a great and im- 
potent crisis took place, in our 

ero’s affairs. His father re-en- 
tered the holy state of matrimony, 
and his uncle in a month after also 
took unto himself a wife. Thus 
Were our hero’s prospects annihi- 
jated at one blow. It now be- 
came probable that, instead of being 
one of our hereditary Fox-hunters, 
and Legislators, he would be ebliged 
to elbow his way in the world, a- 


mong the industrious ranks of man- | 


kind, and it therefore became ne- 
ane to give him a substantial, ra- 
ther than a polite education. The 
female sextumyirate now no longer 
Jooked on him as the prop and re- 


presentative of the family, and could 


hear him cough, without betraying 
any symptom of uneasiness. The 
chairman, servant, and private tu- 
tor were dismissed; his pocket 
money was reduced from three 
guineas, to three shillings per week, 
and he was constrained to attend 
the academy regularly. 

To any boy, but particularly to 
our hero, who was hardened in in- 


dulgence, dissipation and idleness, 


such a sudden change would have 
been insupportable ; and he did not 
fail to resent it by every means in 
his power. He stole their prayer 
books, broke their tooth picks, 
burnt their wigs, demolished their 
spectacles, and fixed pins, and 
heckle-teeth in the cushions of the 
chairs, by which the posteriors of 
the whole sextumvirate were se- 
riously injured. But his most not- 
able manceuvre was played off on 
Miss Jemima, into whose tobacco 

ipe he put a quantity of gun-pow- 
her of the sight of the right eye, 
besides setting her head dress on 
fire, to the imminent danger of her 
life. Our hero was turned out of 
doors, where he collected a rabble 
of his worthless associates, broke 
every window in the house, and 
went directly home to complain to 
his father of the barbarous treat- 
ment he had received. But the 
fame of the transaction had gone 
before him, and his father very 
properly received him with a horse- 
whip, locked him up all night in 
the celjar, and set out next morn- 
ing with him to an academy at 
the distance of 300 miles. 

Young Billy had now attained 
his 14th year, and continued in 
this new situation till he had com- 
pleted his 17th with as little effect 
as ever: when he returned home, 
he could do neither one thing nor 
other, and his father was totally 
at a loss how to act, when by acci- 
dent he fell in with Mr MacSyco- 
phant, 
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92 
phant, who undertook to complete 
“his education in six months. _ This 
sentleman was famous for the po- 
Jiteness and rapidity of his method 
of education, and was besides one 
of the politest, best bred men liv- 
ing. In the short space of time 
slready specified, this gentleman 
taught Billy, English, Latin, Greek, 
French and Italian, all with the 
English aceent, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, Book-keeping, Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, centeel Geography, the pro- 
iection of the Sphere, Mensuration 
of heights and distances, Geo- 
metry, Navigation, Algebra, Conic 
Sections, Astronomy, Hydrostatics, 
Hydravlics, Chemistry, Gunnery, 
Vortification, Fencing, Military and 
Naval Tactics, Dancing, and the 
Manual Exercise. 

At the end of the six months, he 
accompanied Billy, to his father’s 
house, and delivered him up a com- 
plete gentleman and scholar. His 
father at first seemed to doubt the 
flattering account, but Mr MacSy- 
cophant (like Tristram Shandy’s 
bull,) put so grave a free on the 
matter, that it was impossible to 
coubt a word he said. The father 
was pearly as creat a numskull as 
the son, and could not detect him ; 
the son had more slyness than ex- 
pose hinself; and as no bedy else 
had any business to interfere, the 
matter passed current not only tor 
a fact, but prodigy. 

Our hero now made choice of the 
sea tor his future destination, and 
spoké of killmg Americans (for the 
American war had now broke out, ) 
in thousands. He set out amply 
recommended to Admiral then 
cruising off New York. The cutter 
which conveyed him, the third day 
atter leaving Portsmouth, fell in 
with a French privateer. In the 
bustle preparatory to action, our 
hero, through downright fear, ieaped 

'verboard unperceived by any bo- 
Jy, but alarge Newfoundland dog, 
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which plunged after him and literal- 
ly saved his life. The privateer 
struck after the sixth broad side, 


‘and when the bustle was over, this 


faithful animal was seen swimming 
round the ship with Billy in his 
teeth, to the no small amusement 
of the sailors, who after laughing 
at him for some time, at last took 
him aboard. He offered them L.500 
to return to an English port, but, 
as the vessel carried Government 
dispatches, this was impossible, but 
they agreed tor L.50, to put him 


aboard the first vessel they met 


bound for Britain, and the very 
next day he was sent on board a 
ship bound to London. 

Ile was now quite tired of a war- 
like life, and wished to be Captain 
of a merchant vessel, to which, as 
he had learned Navigation, there 
could be no possible objection, and 
his father got him appointed to 
the command of a ship of 290 tons, 
bound to Quebec from Leith. Af- 
ter taking in a sufficient quantity 
of compasses, quadrants, telescopes, 
azimuths, astrolabes, &c. they set 
sail, round the north of Scotland, 
but the first land our hero fetched 
was the Cape of Good Hope. Here 
the crew deserted the vessel, and 
becoming urgent for their wages, 
our young Navigator sold the ship 
and cargo to the highest bidder. 
Having paid the crew, they took 
their passage in a vessel bound to 
London, but our hero had formed 
the resolution of returning home 
overland, to avoid the dangers, and 
disasters of the tempestuous deep. 
Fully confident of his own abiities, 
he sent home to his father by. one 
ot the crew, his log book, and the 
following elegant letter. 


Kap of Gud Hop 18th Guli 170077. 
Dir Feathar, 

“ Yu wil be gled to her, that I 

am saf aryved at the Kap of Gud 

‘Hop, whar I haf soled the sheep 


and 
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and log book, and obtained a de- 
cree against the whole owners of 


the ship and cargo, with full ex- 
pences of process. 


‘and Kargu to the bist Edventige. 
Yu wil sea by mi Lug Buk, witch 
I haf sint by Tomas Gons mi Mat, 
‘that I prefurmed wunders. I sal 
riturn ovr land furst hopertunty, 
‘and akunt to yu for the nat porseeds 
of the Vasal and Kargu. Ekspektin 
to sea yu shun. 
“Tam, Dir Feather, Yur 
Efekshoned Sun, 
Hoprit.” 


This polite epistle will be per- 
fectly intelligible to such of your 
“readers as have received a genteel 
_education, though it may be totally 
above the comprehension of those 
who have been educated in the sub- 
stantial and vulgar way. 
buk, (as he calls it) was kept in 
the same polite style. I shall here, 
for the instruction of the polite part 
of your readers, make a few extracts 
from it. 


Gurnal of a Vog from Liih to 
Kebek. 


“ Gune 5d 170055. Salled from 
Lith with a fir wund. Gune 6t, at 
Nun, by absarfeshon fund wi wer 
in letudes 67 dicrees, 95 minits 
north. Wund du Waist, Gune 7st 
paced the Pantalan Furth, wund 
Est and by Suth. Gune 8st, no ab- 
sarfeshon. Sky cludi and havi shurs. 
Gune 9rd at Nun, ajustit the Kad- 
rant, and Assimuth Kompace, fund 
the letude 70 dicrees, and 63 min- 
its North Lonjetud 9 dicrees, 122 
minits Est. &c. &c. &¢e.”? 

No words can do justice to the 
emotions of the father on receipt 
of this letter. Three fifths of the 

‘ship and cargo belonged to the fa- 
mily of the Hopefuls, and as more 
than two years had elapsed since 
the ship was heard of, complete 
eS of both ship and cargo 
ad been recovered the un- 
derwriters, who now instituted a 
rocess for repayment, and obliged 
ily’s father to produce. said letter 
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Our hero’s father was never 
less in humour with polite and gen- 
teel education than at present. Had 
Mr MacSycophant fallen into his 
hands, he would certainly have torn 
him to atoms. Fortunately he was 
70 miles distant; but the diploma 
he had given young Billy, along 
with a letter he had written his 
father, on his appoimtment to the 
ship, and in which he declared ovr 
hero as well qualified to be a 
Naval commander as any man in 
Europe, were produced before the 
Court. Such a scene was never 
presented to any Judicature. Mr 
MacSycophant’s character of our 
hero was in the most unqualitied 
and hyperbolic strain of panegyric, 
whilst his letter and log book, spoke 
avery different Janguage. Indeed 
our young naval commander kept 
such a journal as never had, and 
probably never will have, any par- 
allel in Europe, for he often reck- 
oned the easterly variation of the 
compass as high as 395°. 

As this truly laughable and ridicu- 
lous scene was re-echoed, in the dif- 
ferent newspapers trom one end of 
the kingdom to the other, Mr Mac- 
Sycophant thought it high time to 
decamp. Under pretence of bad 
health, he returned to his native 
country, France, having in the 
course of 10 vetrs realized a for- 
tune of L.15,000. It was discover- 


‘ed when too late, that his system 


of education was so rapid and gen- 
teel, that it could serve no earthly 
purpose whatever. 

Our hero being assured that Bri- 
tain was an island, and that it was 


impossible to return to it by land, 


was very much at a loss how to act. 
He was at present in possession of 
about L.3,000 trom the sale of the 
ship and cargo. He therefore de- 

termined 
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termined to push forward to the 
East Indies, and make his fortune 
at once. He sailed on board a 
Dutch ship bound to Batavia, and 
thence to Bombay. The only ac- 
quaintance he had in this part of 
thegiobewas Lieutenant 
of one of our hero’s father’s ten- 
ants, an officer in the Company’s 
service, who received him in the 
ruost friendly manner, and question- 
ed him as to his intentions and fu- 
ture views in India. 

But how surprised was he to find 
our hero determined to accept of 
no situation or office except that of 
Commander in Chief. He argued 
with him at full length, on the mad- 
ness of such an attempt, and advis- 
ed him to enter the Company’s ser- 
vice as a cadet and rise by degrees, 
at the same time assuring him that 
there was no other mode, which 
would ultimately ensure success. 
Our hero, who always grasped at 
the end, without studying the inter- 
mediate steps necessary to attain it, 
told him, that he was a mean sneak- 
ing fellow, fit only to craw] through 
the inferior walks of life—That as 
for himselt, he was born and edu- 
cated a gentleman, and was deter- 
mined to act as such. This said, 
he walked off, with an air of as much 
importance as it he had been the 
Emperor of China. Lieutenant —-, 
who was a well informed young 
man, from this instant, set our hero 
down as an arrant blockhead, and 
determined to have no further con- 
cern with him. 

It is needless, as well as impossi- 
ble, to enumerate one hundredth 
ven of our hero’s plans to raise 
himself to the rank of commander 
nm chief, every one of which neces- 
sarily proved abortive. He had now 
szuntered away two years at Bom- 
bay, and reduced bis finances from 
13,000 to L100; longer delay would 
bave been fatal; therefore /he for- 
med the virtuous resolution of ruin- 
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ing the British government in Ix- 
dia at one blow, and with this view 
arrived at Seringapatam, and offer- 
ed his services to Z'ppoo Saib, who 
was at this time introducing Euro. 
pean military tactics into his ar- 
my. Glad of such an acquisition, 
(tor Billy blustered, and promised 
a hundred times more than the most 
skilful Generals could have perform- 
ed,) Tippoo entered into terms with 
him. 

The next day a regiment of in- 
fantry were drawn up, and Billy or- 
dered to put them through the Eu- 
ropean exercise, in which they had 
already made considerable progress. 
Attention, bawled our hero. Very 
well, very well, by G—d. Unfiz 
bayonets, the regiment remained 
motionless. Unfix bayonets. The 
regiment still remained motionless. 
Ri—st your souls, unfix bayonets. 
Here one of the officers reminded 
Billy that bayonets could not be un- 
Jired before they were fized. Very 
right, very right! Well, gentlemen, 
come to attention again. Shoulder 
arms. Vastly well done. Ramm 
down cartridge. Not aman stirred. 
Ramm down cartridge. Bl—st your 
eyes what do you mean. Here Billy 
was again reminded that they had 
no cartridge to ramm down. - Very 
true! Well, gentlemen, come to the 
shoulder again. Present arms. Ad- 
mirably done. Fire. Not a man 
stirred. Fire. Fire. All was motion- 
less. Fire. D——n your souls, why 
don’t you Fire. Because they have 
not loaded, exclaimed 7i in a 
rage, informing our tactician that 
he had no farther occasion for his 
services, 

Poor Billy had no alternative but 
to retrace his steps to Bombay, with 
hardly L.10 in his pocket. On his 
arrival here he entered on board 
an Indiaman bound to London, 
and worked his passage home as 2 
.common sailor. He at last reached 
father’s house after an. 
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of six years, but literally in rags, 
and consequently in no trim to ac- 
count for the nett proceeds of the 
ship and cargo. Things were now 
widely altered, since our hero’s 
departure. Both his uncle and fa- 
ther had young families, and the 
sextumvirate of females had breath- 
ed their last. His reception was 
the very reverse of favourable. 


Imagining however that the scenes. 


he had gone through had at least 
taught him common sense, his 
friends provided him with decent 
clothes, and urged him to choose 
some occupation, but how were 
they surprised to find him make 
choice of Member of Parliament 
for the county. Seeing him the 
same fool as ever, his father com- 
pelled him to become apprentice 
toa haberdasher of some eminence. 
As I was in the custom of having 
some little dealings with this same 
shop, I shall present your readers 
ri an account drawn out by our 
ero. 


Makum Makdomoni, Dr. 


To 6 yerds Flanin at 
2.2'd. - L.l 7 114 
To 3 yerds smal Kord 
at 2s.10d. - 15 9 
2 


To 2 pars Glufs at 3s. 
2.0. 
1st Guly,) By Kash in 
170082. fool L.3 15 188 


Resaved at this Det. by 
Wm. Hopfil. 


It is almost unnecessary to in- 
form you that our hero’s polite 
education was not at all calculated 
for this humble occupation. Here 
however he obtained some indis- 
_ Unct notions of money negotiations, 

and having discounted a draft on 
his father to the amount of L.100, 
and embezzled his master’s proper- 
ty to double that amount, he elop- 
ed, and was not heard of for three 
years; during which time he had 
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tried a variety of projects for mak- 
ing his fortune, but without success. 
He was altetnately seen riding iu 
a coach, and driving a dung cart, 
dining on the greatest delicacies, 
or begging a morsel of bread. At 
last he ventured within a few miles 
of his native spot, and wrote a let- 
ter to his futher, who sent him two 
suits of old cloaths and L.10, order- 
ing —" never to let him 
see his face. On receipt of this 
supply, he was as happy as a prince, 
and that very night spent every 
shilling of the money in a brothel. 

Qur hero’s history now becomes 
pretty uniform, there is hardly a 
nation on earth which he has not 
visited. But his great and generai 
resource was begging in the charac- 
ter of a shipwrecked sailor. He 
married above fifty wives in hopes 
of making a fortune, but in every 
instance caught a Tartar. He ne- 
ver ventured to visit his native spot, 
though he frequently solicited @ 
supply from his father, and fre- 
received it. [lis father 

ied two years ago, and in order fa 
provide equally for his family, had 
his estate, and by 

is will left our hero L.8,000. As 
soon as he héard of this circum- 
stance, he appeared and claimed 
his legacy, which was according!» 
paid him. 

Had Billy’s whole train of ideas 
not been incorrigibly genteel and 
polite, he might now have lived 
comfortably enough, on an econo- 
mical scale, but his views were ax 
high and extravagant as ever. He 
instantly purchased half 2 score of 
hunting horses, a pack of hounds. 
and haif a dozen double barelled 
guns; engaged a2 groom, a hunts 


‘man, livery servants, &c. and in six 


months spent every shilling. Bill: 


Hopeful had now attained his 528 


year, and as any alteration in his 
propensities was totaly lope- 
ess, kis natural breather Horatio, 
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settled 2s. Gd. a day on him, and 
took care to give him his allowance 
daily. On this small pittance, with 
a suit of old cloaths now and then, 
our hero contrives to get himself 
tipsy every day, and in this state 
1 must leave him to lead the lite 
of a gentleman during the remain- 


der of his days. 


But I cannot here forbear, nor 
do} think myself ill qualified, to 
make a few observations on genteel 
education, and to rectify a few 
common mistakes on that head. 
Genteel education is not, as is ge- 
nerally imagined, the production of 
the present day. On the contrary 
it was as eagerly sought after 50 
years ago as at present. Our gram- 
matical English and English ac- 
cents have existed upwards of a 
century. Still I do not pretend 
to deny that gentcel education has 
undergone many usetul and impor- 
tunt altcrations, even withia these 
few years. 

In my younger days, it was fool- 
ishly imagined that some sort of 
capacity. and application on the 
part of the pupil, with profound 
Anowledge, and consummate atten- 


uion on the part of the teacher, 


during the long course of at least 
ten years, was necessary. But at 
this period, education was a kind 
of chaos, or undefined mass, com- 
prehending the semina of polite 
and vulgar, or (which is the same 
thing) of superficial and substan- 
tial education. By this indigested 
system, which was generally pur- 
sued till within these [5 years, Ma- 
ny of our prime nobility had the 
misfortune to become acguainted 
with the Greck and Roman clas- 


‘wics, and contracted a certain solid 


way of thinking and reasoning, com- 
monly called Pedantry, which they 
were never after able to shake off 
The great merit of the ‘present 
#ge consists chiefly in dissecting 
this chaos, and dividing it inte two 


distinct systems of education, the 
one calculated for the noble and 
genteel, and the other for the rude 
and barbarous part of mankind. By 
this means a gentleman, who is able 
to pay handsomely, may have his 
son educated in every branch of 
literature in as short a time as he 
pleases. Indeed those superior be- 
ings who are born to opulence, have 
no occasion to pore their brains out 
over musty books. They have lit- 
tle else to do in the world but to 
eat, drink, and propagate. Their 
stewart manages their estate, the 
housekeeper and cook their victuals, 
the groom their horses, the attor- 
ney their charters, the butler their 
wines, &c. &c. The only plausible 
objection I have heard against the 
geateel system is, that it cannot 
qualify its votaries for Legislators ; 
but this a mere cavil, as the merits 
or demerits of any act of Parlia- 
ment, are only known from the ap- 
probation, or snarling of the barbar- 
ous part of mankind. An act can 
be amended, till it is rendered pa- 
latable, or if radically wrong, the 
radical cure of repeal can be admin- 
istered. Some people have remark- 
ed, that these genteel pupils have 
remarkably bad memories, and re- 
collect no part of their education, 
after they come into the warld. To 
this I shall only reply, that genteel 
people have no need either of edu- 
cation or memory. Lest, however, 
any vulgar fellow should think this 
argument inconclusive, 1 need only 
oint out the noble invention - of 
Mynheer Von Feinaigle, who will 
furnish artificial memories at the 
very Jow rate of L.5. 5s. each. 

As to the industrious ranks of 
society I am sorry to observe, that 
they are fast treading in the steps 
of their superiors, and educating 
their children in so polite and su- 
perficial a manner, as totally to un- 
qualify them for any useful purpose 
in Ife. So far indeed have they 
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carried this propensity, that I know 
a taylor’s cow, that will not give 
her milk unless soothed by English 
accents, and a carter’s horse, who 
will not move one step, unless he 
receives his orders in grammatical 
English. Solongas the useful part 
of mankind are well informed, and 
substantially educated, ne adminis- 
tration can do us much harm. But 
if ever the industrious classes should 
reach the sublime pitch of gentility 
attained by many of our polite re- 
presentatives, and (instead of being 
able to discrinnnate betwixt right 
and wrong,) become only capable 
of uttering the emphatical mono- 
syllables Aye and No, in antiguum 
confundimur chaos. To prevent so 
direful a catastrophe, I would beg 
leave to recommend to the patriotic 
Sir John Sinclair to get a bill in- 
troduced into Parliament, making 
it felony without benefit of clergy, 
for any man to give his children a 
polite education who is not posses- 
sed of terva~firma to the value of 
L.5,°00 per annum. This would 
be fixing a permanent barrier be- 
twixt nobility and ignobility, and 
would have an infallible tendency 
to ensure the prosperity of the na- 
tion, and the stability of the throne. 

As to the higher ranks, I would 
propose no alteration. Many of 
our best kings, when granting char- 
ters, were obliged to bite the wax 
with their teeth, or add the impres- 
sion of the crucifix. Polite educa- 
tion indeed comes very high, and 
Costs at least twenty times as much 
as it did twenty years ago, but then 
it is accomplished in one twentieth 
part of the time. Mr Feinaigle has 
supplied one great desideratum in 
polite literature, viz. an artificial 
memory, and I have been labouring 

rd these six weeks past, in man- 
ufacturing an artificial head piece, 
and from.some important experi- 
ments already made upon it, I can 
with confidence pledge myself to 

February 1812. 
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the public, that the one will in e- 
very respect answer the purpose as 
well as the other, though I can af- 
ford my head piece for half a crown. 


Description of the Ruins of Sparta. 
From Chateaubriand’s Travels. 
VV E proceeded for an hour along 


a road running direct south- 
west, when, at break of day, I per- 
ceived some ruins and along wall of 
antique construction: my heart be- 
gan to palpitate. The Janissary turn- 
ing towards me pointed with his whip 
to a whitish cottage on the right, 
and exclaimed, witha look of sa- 
tisfaction, ‘* Palzochori!” I went 
towards the principal ruin, which I 
perceived upon an eminence. On 


turning this eminence by the north- 


west for the purpose of ascending 
it, I was suddenly struck with the 
view of a vast ruin of semicircular 
form, which I instantly knew to be 
an ancient theatre. Iam not able 
to describe the crowd of feelings 
which overpowered me. The hill 
at the foot of which | stood, was 
consequently the hill of the citadel 
of Sparta, since the theatre was 
contiguous to the citadel; the ruin 
which I beheld upon that hill was 
of course the temple of Minerva 
Chalciceecos, since that temple was 
in the citadel,~ and the fragments 
of the long wall which I had passed 
lower down must have formed part 
of the quarter of the Cynosuri, 
since that quarter was to the north 
of the city. Sparta was then 
before me; and its theatre, to 
which my good fortune conducted 
me on my first arrival, gave me at 
once the positions of all the quar- 
ters and edifices. I alighted, and 
ran all the way up the hill of the 

citadel. 
Just as I reached the top, the 
sun was rising behind the hills of 
Menelaion. How magnificent, yet 
how 
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how melancholy aspec'acle! The 
solitary stream of the Eurotas run- 
ning beneath the remains of the 
bridge Babyx ; ruins on every side, 
and not a living being to be scen 
among them. I stood motionless, 
in a kind of stupor, at the contem- 
plation of this scene. A mixture 
of admiration and grief checked 
the current of my thoughts, and 
fixed ine to the spot: profound si- 
lence reigned around me. Deter- 
ynined, at least, to make echo 
speak in a spot where the human 
voice is no longer heard, I shouted 
with all my might: “ Leonidas? 
Leonidas!’ No ruin repeated this 
great name: Sparta herself seemed 
to have forgotten her hero. 


When my agitation had subsided, | 


I began to study the ruins around 
me. ‘The summit of the hill was a 
platform encompassed, especially 
to the north-west, by thick walls. 
I went twice round it, and counted 
one thousand five hundred and 
sixty, and one thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-six ordinary paces ; 
or nearly seven hundred and eighty 
geometrical paces; but it should 
be remarked, that in this cireuit I 
comprehend the whole summit of 
the hill, including the curve formed 
by the excavation of the theatre. 
This was the theatre that Leroi 
examined. 
Some ruins partly buried in the 
ground, and partly rising above 
the surface, indicate, nearly in the 
centre of this platform, the founda- 
tions of the temple of Mmerva 
Chalciceecos, where Pausanias in 
vain sought refuge and lost his life. 
A sort of flight of steps, seventy 
feet wide, and of an extremely 
gentle descent, Jeads from the 
south-side of the hill down to the 
‘plain. ‘This was perhaps the way 
that conducted to the citadel, 
which was not a place of any great 


strength till the time of the tyrants 
of Lacedemen, 


At the commencement of these 
steps, and above the theatre, T saw 
a small edifice of a circular form, 
three-fourths of which were des- 
troved: the nitches within it seem 
equally well adapted for the recep- 
tion of statues or of urns. Is it a 
tomb? Is it the temple of the arm- 
ed Venus? The Jatrer must have 
stood nearly on this spot, and be- 
Jonged to the” quarter of the 
Egides. Caesar, who boasted of 
being descended from Venus, had 
the figure of the armed Venus cn- 
graved on his ring: it was in fact, 
the two-fold emblem of the weak- 
ness and glory of that great man. 

If the reader will place himself 
with me upon the hill of the cita- 
del, he will then see the following 
objects around him: 

To the east, that is, towards the 
Eurotas, a hill, eblong level- 
led at the top, as if fer the purpose 
of a tace-course or hippodrome : 
two other hills, one on each side of 
that just mentioned, form with it 
two hollows, in which you perceive 
the ruins of the bridge Babyx, and 
the current of the Eurotas. Be- 
yond the river, the view is bound- 
ed by a chain of reddish hills 
which compose Mount Menelaion. > 
Beyond these hills, the high 
mountains which border the gulf ot 
Argos, tower m the distance. 

In this space, seen to the east- 
ward, between the citadel and the 
Eurotas, lovoking north south 
by east, in a parallel direction to 
thecourse of the river, we must place 
the quarter of the Liminates, thetem- 
ple of Lycurgus, the palace of the 
king Demaratus, the quarters of the 
Egides and the Messoates, one of 
the Leschi, the monument of Cad- 
mus, the temples of Hercules and 
Helen, and the Plataniste. In 
this extensive space, I counted 
seven ruins standing, above ground, 
but absolutely shapeless ‘and dilapi- 
dated. As I was at liberty to 

choose, 
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choose, I gave to one of these 
ruins the name of Helen’s Temple, 
and another I called the Tomb of 
Aleman. In two others I fancied 1 
beheld the heroic monuments of 
Egeus and Cadmus ; thas deter- 
mined in favour of fable, and assign- 
ed. nothing to history but the 
temple of Lycurgus. I prefer, I 
must confess, to black breth and 
barley bread, the memory of the 
only poet that Lacedamon has 
produced, and the garland of 
flowers gathered by the Spartan 
maidens for Helen in the isle of 
Platanistix : 
O ubi campi 
Sperchiusque et virginibus bacchata La- 
CANIS 

Taygeta ! 

Now looking towards the north, 
as you still stand on the site of the 
citadel, vou see a hill of considera- 
ble height, commanding even that 
on which the citadel was erected, 
though this contradicts the text of 
Pauscnias. The valley formed by 
these two hills must have been the 
site of the public place and the 
structures that adorn it, as the 
buildings appropriated to the meet- 
ings of the Gerontes and Ephori, 
the portico of the Persice and 
other edifices. On this side there 
are no ruins. To the north-west 
extended the quarter of the Cyno- 
surl, by which I had entered Spar- 
ta, and where I observed the long 
wall and some other remains. _ 

Let us now turn to the west, and 
we shall perceive upon a level spot 
in the rear and at the foot of the 
theatre, three ruins, one of which 
iS of considerable height, and cir- 
cular, like atower. In this direc- 
tion must have lain the quarter of 
the Pitanates, the Theomelis, the 
tombs of Pausanias and Leonidas, 
the Lesche of the Crotanes, and the 
temple of Diana Isora. 

Lastly, if you turn your eye to 
the south, you will see an uneven 
Fpace, intersected here and there 
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by the bases of walls that have 
been razed to the ground. The 
stones of which tley were composes 
ed, must have been removed, for 
they are not to be discovered any 
where round about. In this part 
stood the residence of Menelaus ; 
and beyond it, on the road towards 
Amycke, rose the temple of the 
Dioscuri and the Graces. This 
description will be rendered more 
intelligible, ifthe reader will turn 
to Pausanias, or even to the Tra- 
vels of Anacharsis. 

The whole of the territory round 
is uncultivated: the 
sun parches it in silence, and is 
incessantly cousuming the marble 
of the tombs. When I beheld this 
desert, not a plant adorned the 
ruins, not a bird, not an insect, 
not a creature enlivened them, 
save millions of lizards, which 
crawled without noise up and down. 
the sides of the scorching walls. 
A dozen half-wild horses were 
feeding here and there upon the 
withered grass; a shepherd was 
cultivating a few water-melons in a 
corner of the theatre; and at 
Magoula, which gives its dismal 
name to Lacedamon, I observed 2 
small grove of cypresses. But this 
Magoula, formerly a considerable 
Turkish village, has also perished 
in this scene of desolation: its 
buildings aye overthrown, and the 
index of ruins is itself but a ruin. 

I descended from the citade!, 
and, aiter walking about a quarter 
of an hour, I reached the Eurotas. 
Its appearance was nearly the same 
as two leagues higher, where I had 
passed it without knowing what 
streain it was. Its breadth before 
Sparta, is about the same as that of 
the Marne above Charenton. The 
bed of the river, nearly dry in 
summer, is a sand intermixed with 
pebbles, overgrown with 
reeds and rose-laurels, among 
which run a few rills of a cool and 
limpid water. I drank of it abund- 

antly, 
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antly, for I was parched with 
thirst. From the beauty of its 
reeds, the Eurotas certainly de- 
serves the epithet Of xerrdeval gi- 
ven it by Euripides; but I know 
not whether it ought to retain that 
of olvrifer, for I perceived no 
swans upon its surface. I followed 
its current, hoping to meet with 
some of these birds, which, ac- 
cording to Plato, have, before 
they expire, a view of Olympus, 
on which account their dving notes 
are so melodious: but I was disap- 
pointed. Perhaps, like Horace, I 
am not in the good graces of the 
Tyndarides, and they would not 
permit me to discover the secrets 
of their cradle. 

Famous rivers share the same 
fate as famous nations; at first un- 
known, then celebrated throughout 


the whole world, they afterwards 


sink into their original obscurity. 
The Eurotas, at first denominated 
Himera, now flows forgotten under 
the appellation of Iri; as the Tiber, 
more anciently Albula, now rolls 
to the sea the unknown waters of 
the ‘Teverone. I examined the ruins 
or the bridge Babyx, which are in- 
significant. I sought the island of 
Platanista, and imagine that I dis- 
covered it below Magoula ; it is a 
piece of ground ofa triangular form, 
one side of which is washed by the 
Eurotas, while the other two are 
bounded by ditches full of rushes, 
where in winter flows this river Ma- 
goula, the ancient Cnacion. In the 
island ate some mulberry-trees and 
sycamores, but no plantains. I per- 
ceived no indication of the Turks 
continuing to make this spot sub- 
Servient to pleasure; I observed 
there a few betes, among others 
blue lilies, some of which I plucked 
m memory of Helen: the perishable 
crown of the beauty yet exists on 
the banks of the Eurotas, but the 
beauty herself has disappeared. 


The view enjoyed, as you walk 


along the Eurotas, is very different 
from that commanded by the hill of 
the citadel. The river pursues a 
winding course, coneealing itself, as 
I have observed, among reeds and 
rose-laurels, as large as trees; on 
the left side, the hills of Mount Me- 
nelaion, of a bare and reddish ap- 

earance, form a contrast with the 
reshness and verdure of the chan- 
nel of the Eurotas. On the right, 
the Taygetus spreads his magnifi- 
cent curtain ; the whole space com- 
prehended between this curtain and 
the river, is occupied by small hills, 
and the ruins of Sparta. These hills 
and these ruins have not the same 
desolate aspect as when you are 
close to them; they seem, on the 
contrary, to be tinged with purple. 
violet, and a light gold colour. It 
is not verdant meads and foliage of 
a cold and uniform green, but the 
effects of light, that produce admi- 
rable landscapes. On this account 
the rocks and the heaths of the bay 
of Naples will ever be superior in 
beauty to the most fertile vales of 
France and England. 

Thus, after ages of oblivion, this 
river, whose banks were trodden by 
the Lacedemonians whom Phen 
has celebrated, this river, I say, per- 
haps rejoiced, amid this neglect, at 
the sound of the footsteps of an ob- 
scure stranger upon its shores. It 
was on the 13th of August 1806, at 
nine in the morning, that I took 
this lonely walk along the Eurotas, 
which will never be erased from my 
memory. If I hate the manners of 
the Spartans, f am not blind to the 
greatness of a free people, neither 
was it without emotion that I tramp- 
Jed on their noble dust. One single 
fact is sufficient to proclaim the glo- 
ry of this nation. When Nero vi- 
sited Greece, he durst not enter 
Lacedemon, What a magnificent 
panegyric on that city ! 

I began to write down my obser- 
vations, and to take a view of the 

different 
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different places: this occupied me 
two full hours; after which I deter- 
mined to examine the monuments 
to the west of the citadel. I knew 
that in this quarter the tomb of Leo- 
nidas must be situated. We wan- 
dered from ruin to ruin, the Janis- 
sary following me, and leading the 
horses by the bridle. Wewere the 
only living human beings among 
such numbers of illustrious 
dead: both of us were barbarians, 
strangers to each other, as well as 
to Greece ; sprung from the forests 
of Gaul, and the rocks of Caucasus ; 
we had met at the extremity of the 
Peloponnese, the one to pass over, 
the other to live upon, tombs which 
were not those of our forefathers. 

In vain I examined the smallest 
stones to discover the spot where 
the ashes of Leonidas were deposit- 
ed. For a moment I had hopes of 
succeeding. Near the edifice, re- 
sembling a tower, which I have de- 
scribed as standing to the west of 
the citadel, I found fragments of 
sculpture, which I-took to be those 
ofalion. We are informed by He- 
rodotus, that there was a lion of 
stone on the tomb of Leonidas; a 
circumstance not recorded by Pau- 
sanias. I continued my researches 
- with increased ardour, but all my 
efforts proved fruitless. I know not 
whether this was the spot where the 
Abbe Fourmont discovered three 
curious monuments. One of them 
was a Cippus, on which was engrav- 
en the name of Jerusalem ; perhaps 
a memorial of that alliance between 
the Jews and the Lacedemonians, 
- which is mentioned in the Macca- 
bees. The two others were the se- 
pulchral inscriptions of _ Lysander 
and Agesilaus. 

Night drew on apace, when I re- 
luctantly quitted these renowned 
ruins, the shade of Lycurgus, the 
recollection of Thermopyle, and all 
the fictions of fable and history. 

he sun sunk behind the Taygetus, 


so that I had beheld him commence 
and finish his course on the ruins of 
Lacedemon,. It was three thousand 
five hundred and forty-three years, 
since he first rose and set over this 
infant city. 


Description of the Dead Sea, in Pa- 


lestine. 
(From the same.) 


A S we advanced, the aspect of 
i the mountains still continued 
the same, that is white, dusty, with- 
out shade, witheut tree, without 
herbage, without moss. At hailf- 
ast four we descended from. the 
lofty chain of these mountains to 
another less elevated. We proceed- 
ed for fifty minutes over a level 
plain, and at length arrived at the 
fast range of hills tlrat torm the 
western border of the valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. The 
sun was near setting, we alighted 
to give a little rest to our horses, 
and I contemplated at leisure the 
lake, the valley, and the river. 

When we hear of a vailey, we 
figure to ourselves a valley either 
cultivated or uncultivated; if the 
former, it is covered with crops ct 
various kinds, vineyards, villages, 
and cattle; if the latter, it presents 
herbage and woods. It is watered 
by a river, this river has windings 
in its course; and the hills which 
bound this valley have themselves 
undulations which form a prospect 
agreeable to the eye. Here nothing 
of the kind is to be found. Con- 
ceive two long chains of mountains 
running in a parallel direction from 


north to south, without breaks and . 


without undulations. The eastern 
chain, called the mountains of Ara- 
bia, is the highest; when seen at 
the distance of eight or ten leagues, 
you would suppose it a prodigi- 
ous perpendicular wall, perfectly 
resembling Jura in its form, and a- 
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zure colour. Not one summit, not 
the smallest peak can be distinguish- 
ed; you merely perceive slight in- 
flections here and there, as if the 
hand of the painter who drew this 
horizontal line along the sky, had 
sometimes trembled. 

The western range belongs to the 
mountains of Judea. Less lofty and 
more unequal than the eastern chain, 
it differs trom the other in Its na- 
ture also: it exhibits heaps of chalk 
and sand, whose form bears some 
resemblance to piles of arms, wav- 
ing standards, or the tents of a 
camp seated on the border of a 
plain. On the Arabian side,. on 
the contrary, nothing is to be seen 
put black perpendicular rocks, 
which throw their lengthened sha- 
cows over the waters of the Dead 
Sea. ‘The smallest bird of heaven 
woulc not find among these rocks 
a blade of grass for its sustenance ; 
every thing announces the country 
ot a reprobate people, and seems 
to breathe the horror and incest 
whence spruyg and Moab. 

The valley, bounded by these two 
chains of mountains, displays a soil 
resembling the bottom of a sea that 
has long retired from its bed, a 
beach covered with salt, dry mud, 
and moving sands, furrowed, as it 
were, by the waves. Here and there 
stimted shrubs with difficulty vege- 
tate upon this inanimate tract ; their 
Yeaves are covered with salt, which 
has nourished them, and their bark 
hesa smoky smell and taste. In- 
stead of villages you perceive the 
ruins of a few towers. Through 
the middle of this valley ftows a 
discoloured river, which reluctant] 
creeps towards the pestilential lake 
by which it is engulphed. Its course 
through the sands can be distin- 
guished only by the willows and the 
reeds that border it; and the Arab 
lics in ambush among these reeds 
te attack the traveller, and to plun- 
der the pilgrim, 


Such is the scene famous for the 
benedictions and the curses of hea- 
ven. This river is the Jordan; this 
lake is the Dead Sea; it appears 
brilliant, but the guilty cities en- 
tombed in its bosom seem to have 
poisoned its waters. Its solitary 
abysses cannot afford nourishment 
to any living creature: never did 
vessel cut its waves; its shores 
are without birds, trees, or ver- 
dure; its waters are excessively 
bitter, and so heavy, that the most 
impetuous winds can scarcely rutile 
their surface. 

When you travel in Judea, the 
heart is at first filled with profound 
disgust; but, when passing from 
solitude to solitude, boundless space 
opens before you, tlus disgust wears 
off by degrees, and you feel a se- 
cret awe, which, so far from depres- 
sing tie soul, imparts life, and ele- 
yates the genius. [xtraordmary 
appearances every-where proclaim 
a land teeming with miracles: the 
burning sun, the towering eagle, the 
barren fig-tree, all the poctry, all 
the pictures of Scripture, are here. 
Every name commemorates mys- 
tery; every grot proclaims the fu- 
ture; every hill re-echoes the ac-. 
cents of a prophet. God himself 
has spoken in these regions: dried 
up rivers, riven rocks, half-open se- - 
pulchres, attest the prodigy: the 
desert still appears mute with ter- 
ror, and you would imagine that it 
had never presumed to interrupt the 
Silence since it heard the awful 
voice-of the Eternal. 


~ 


Account of the Inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. 


(From the same.) 
street of the Bazar is the 
principal street, and the best 
quarter of Jerusalem. But what 
wretchedness, what desolation! We 
did not meet with a creature, for 
most 
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most of the inhabitants had fled to 
the mountains on the Pacha’s arri- 
val. The doors of some forsaken 
shops stood open ; through these 
we perceived small rooms, seven or 
cight feet square, where the master, 
then a fugitive, eats, lies, and sleeps, 
on the single mat that composes his 
whole stock of furniture. 

On tie right of the Bazar, be- 
tween the Temple and the foot of 
Mount Sion, we entered the Jews’ 
quarter. Fortifiedbytheirindigence, 
these had withstood the attack of 
the Pacha. Here they appeared 
covered with rags, seated in the 
dust of Sion, seeking the vermin 
which devoured them, and keeping 
their eyes fixed on the Temple. The 
Drogman took me into a kind of 
school: I would have purchased 
the Hebrew Pentateuch, in which 
a rabbi was teaching a child to read; 
but he refused to dispose of the 
book. It has been observed that the 
furcien Jews, who fix their residence 
at Jerusalem, live but a short time. 
As to those of Palestine, they are 
so poor as to be obliged to send 
every year to raise contributions 
among their brethren in Egypt and 
Barbary. 

From the Jews’ quarter we re- 
pared to Pilate’s house, to view 
the mosque of the Temple through 
one of the windows; all Christians 
being prohibited, on pain of death, 
from entering the court that sur- 
rounds this mosque. The descrip- 
tion of it I shall reserve till I come 
to treat of the buildings of Jerusa- 
lem. At some distance from the 
pretorium of Pilate, we found the 
pool of Bethesda, and Herod’s pa- 
lace. This last is a ruin, the foun- 
oreaae of which belong to antiqui- 

We went towards the gate of 
Sion, when Ali Aga invited me to 
mount with him upon the walls; 
the Drogman durst not venture to 
follow us. I found some old twen- 


ty-four pounders fixed upon car- 
riages without wheels, ‘and placed 
at the embrasures of a Gothic bas- 
tion. 

In this heap of rubbish, denomin- 
ated a city, the people of the coun- 
try have thought fit to give the ap- 
pellation of streets to certain desert 
passages. 

Jerusalem is comprchended in 
the pachalik of Damascus, for 
what reason | know net, unless it 
be a result of that destructive sys- 
tem which. is naturally, and, as it 
were, instinctively, pursued by the 
Turks. Cut off trom Damascus by 
mountains, and stil more by the 
Arabs, who intest the deserts, Je- 
ritsalem cannot always prefer its 
complaints to the Pacha, when ep- 
pressed by its governors. It would 
be much more natural to make it 
dependent on the pachalik of Acre, 
which lies near it; the Franks and 
the Latin fathers might then place 
themselves under the protection of 
the consuls residing in the ports of 
Syria; and the Greeks and Turks 
would be able to make known their 
grievances. But this is the very 
thing that their governors are de- 
sirous of preventing; they would 
have a mute slavery, and not inso- 
lent wretches who dare complain of 
the hand that oppresses them. 

Jerusalem is therefore at the mer- 
cy of an almost independent gover- 
nor; he may do with impunity alli 
the mischief he pleases, if he be 
not afterwards called to account 
sor it by the Pacha. It is well 
known that, in Turkey, every supe- 
rior has a right to delegate his au- 
thority to an inferior; and this an- 
thority extends both to property 
and life. For a few purses a Janis- 
sary may become a petty Aga, and 
this Aga may, at his good pleasure, 
either take away your life or per- 
mit you to redeem it. Thus exe- 
cutioners are multiplied in every 
town of Judea. The only thing 
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ever heard in this gountry, the only 
justice ever thought of, is—Let Aim 
pay ten, twenty, thirty, purses—Give 
him five hundred strvkes of the bas- 
tinado—Cut off his head. One act 
of injustice renders it necessary to 
commit a still greater. If one of 
these petty tyrants plunders a pea- 
sant, he is absolutely obliged to 
plunder his neighbour also; for, to 
escape the hypocritical integrity of 
the Pacha, he must procure by a 
second crime, sufficient to purchase 
nupunity for the first. 

It may perhaps be imagined that 
fre Pacha, when he visits his go- 
vernment, corrects these evils and 
ivenges the wrongs of the people. 
So far from this, however, the Pacha 
ishimself the greatest scourge of the 
habitants ot Jerusalem. His com- 
ing is dreaded like that of a hostile 
chiet. The shops are shut up; the 
people conceal themselves in cel- 
furs; they feign to be at the point 
of death on their mats, or withdraw 
to the mountains. 

The truth of these facts I am 
able to attest, since I happened to 
be at Jerusalem at the time of the 
Pacha’s visit. Abdallah is sordidly 
avaricious, like almost all the Mus- 
selmans: in the capacity of com- 
mander of the caravan of Mecca, 
and under the pretext of raising 
meney for the better protection of 
the pilgrims, he thinks he has a 
right to multiply his extortions ; 
and he is always devising new ways 
et fleecing the people. One of the 
methods which he most frequently 
employs is, to fix a very low maxi- 
mum tor all kinds of provisions. The 
are delichted, but the dea- 
ers shut up their shops. A scarci- 
ty commences; the Pacha enters 
into a secret negociation with the 
shop-keepers, and, for a certain 
number of purses, grants them per- 


maission to sell at any price they 


please. These men are of course 
Gesirous to recover the sums which 
they have given the Pacha: they 


raise the price of necessaries to an 
extraordinary height, and the peo- 
ple, dying a second time for want, 
are obliged to part with their last 
rag to keep themselves from starv- 
ing. 

ion seen this same Abdallah 
practise a still more ingenious vexa- 
tion. I have observed that he sent 
his cavalry to pillage the Arabian 
farmers beyend the Jordan. These 
poor people. who had paid the mzrz, 


‘and who knew that they were not 


at war, were surprised in the midst 
of their tents and of their flocks. 
They were robbed of two thousand 
two hundred sheep and goats, nine- 
ty-four calves, a thousand asses, and 
six mares of the purest blood; the 
camels alone escaped, having fol- 
lowed a shiek who called them at 
a distance. These faithful children 
of the desert carried their milk to 
their masters in the mountains, as 
if they had known that these mas- 
ters were bereft of every other spe- 
cies of nourishment. 

An European could scarcely 
guess what the Pacha did with his 
booty. He put more than twice as 
high a price upon an animal as it 
was worth, rating each goat and 
sheep at twenty piastres, and each 
calf at eighty. ‘The beasts, thus 
appraised, were sent to the butchers 
and different persons in Jerusalem, 
and to the chiefs of the neighbour- 
ing villages, who were obliged to 
take them and pay for them at the 
Pacha’s price, upon pain of death. 
] must confess that, had I not been 
an-eye-witness of this double iniqui- 
ty, I should have thought it abso- 
lutely incredible. As to the asses 
and horses, they became the pro- 
perty of the for, accord- 
ing to a singular convention be- 
tween these robbers, all the beasts 
with a cloven hoof taken in such 
expeditions belong to the Pacha, 
and all the other animals fall to the 
share of the troops. 

Having 
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‘faving exhausted Jerusalem, the 
pacha departs ; but, in order to save 
the pay of the city guards, and to 
strengthen the escort of the caravan 
of Mecca, he takes the soldiers a- 
long with him. The governor is 


left behind with about a dozen men,e 


who are insufficient for the police 
of the city, much more for that of 
the adjacent country. The year 
before my visit, he was obliged to 
conceal himseif in his house, to es- 
cape the pursuit of a band of rob- 
bers who entered Jerusalem, and 
were on the point of plundering the 
city. 

No sooner is the pacha gone, 
than another evil, the consequence 
of his oppression, begins to be felt. 
Insurrections take place in the plun- 
dered villages; they attack each 
other, mutually intent on wreaking 
hereditary revenge. Al] communi- 
cation is interrupted; agriculture 
perishes; and the peasant. sallies 
tort at night to pillage his enemy’s 
vine, and to cut down his olive-tree. 
fhe pacha returns the following 
year; he demands the same tribute 
from a country whose population 
8 diminished. In order to raise it, 
he is obliged to redouble his op- 
Press:ons and to exterminate whole 
tribes. -The desert gradually ex- 
tends; nothing is to be seen but 
here and there habitations in ruins, 
«nd near them cemeteries which 
ave continually increasing: each 
Succeeding year witnesses the des- 
truction of a house, the extinction 
ofa family, and soon nothing is left 
but this cemetery to mark the spot 
Where once stood a village. 


Biographical Sketch of General 
Mack. 


(From « Biographie Moderne” 
ACK 
h i (the Baron de) an Aus 


trian general, was born of 
* poor and mean family in the mats 
Lebruary 1812. 
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@ 
graviate of Anspach; he neverthe~ 
less received a good education, be- 
gan life as a soldier, bécame a quar- 
ter-master in a regiment of cavalry, 
and during the war, belonged to 
the staff of the army, a post in 
which he drew the attention of 
field-marshal Lascy, who made hun 
a captain. The sentiments of es- 
teem for his benefactor, which were 
fixed in the heart of Mack, displeas- 
ed his successor Laudon, who one 
day said something very warm about 
the creatures of Lascy, keeping his 
eyes fixed on Mack. Mack return- 
ed, “I must inform you, sir, that 
I here serve neither M. de Lascy 
nor you, but his Imperial Majesty, 
to whom my lite is consecrated.” 
Two days aiter, Mack distinguished 
himselt by the fellowing action: 
M. de Laudop hesitated whether 
he should attack Lissa, ten mites 
from which town his camp was 
posted, believing it to be deiended 
by 30,000 men. Mack, who wish- 
ed to make him determine on the 
assault; left him at nine o’clock in 
the evening, crossed the Danube 
with one hussar, made his way into 
a suburb of Lissa, took a Turkish 
officer‘prisoner, and the next morn- 
ing, at seven o’clock, presented him 
to the general, who learnt from hin 
that the garrison consisted of only 
6000 men. The marshal then ad- 
dressed him im flattering terms, 
made him his aid-de-camp, and re- 
quested that he would never leave 
him. Laudon before his death pre- 
sented his young favourite to the 
emperor, saying to him, “I leave 
roua Laudon who wil serve you 
better than I have done: | mean 
major Mack.” Thus, having ob- 
tained some degree of celebrity, he 
served in 1795 under M. de Co- 
bourg quarter-master-general, 
and in this capacity directed the 
early operations of the campaign; 
the passage of the Roér, the deliven 
rance of Maestricht, and the bat+ 
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tles of Nerwinde. He had also a 
reat share in the negociations 
then carried on with Dumouriez, 

from which the Austrian leaders 
' derived so little benefit. He was 
afterwards wounded in the attack 
an the camp at Famars, and. unable 


Naples and the French republic 
he went to take the command of 
the Neapolitan forces, and thus in 
some sort became master of the 
destiny of the state; but his talents 
were very unequal to so important 
a part, and though he at first ob- 
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to follow up his plans, was recalled 
to Vienna, and superseded by prince 
Hohenlohe, whom he afterwards 
again joined in the Low Countries, 
when he was appointed major-ge- 
neral and quarter-masterrgeneral of 
the Flemish army. In the preceed- 
ing February, 1794, the emperor 
had dispatched him to London, 
that he might adjust with the Bri- 
tish cabinet the plans of the cam- 
palgn which was just going to open. 
lack had prepared a general at- 
tack to crush Pichegru, and was 
moving all his forces in a space of 
ubove twenty leagues; but so vast 
an operation was not in every part 
well concerted: the English and. 
Hanoverians were defeated on the 
18th of May, at Hondscoote, and. 
the Austrian army, after a fruitless 
contest, withdrew to Tournay. On 
the 22d Pichegru, in-his turn, at- 
tacked the allied forces, to compel 
them to cross the Scheldt again; 
but the battle, after continuing 
from six in. the morning till ten in 
the evening, at last remained doubt- 
ful. The emperor shortly after re- 
solved on returning to Vienna, and 
Jeaving the command of the army 
to the prince of Cobourg, who had 
little confidence in Mack, but who 
highly esteemed general Fischer, 
one of his enemies. Mack, finding 
that after the emperor’s departure 
he should have no influence, asked 
and obtained permission to return 
to Vienna. He then passed several 
years in Bohemia; but when the 
pores of Campo Formio was signed, 
was appointed heutenant-gener- 

al, and commissioned to organize 
the army of Italy anew. A war 
having in 1798, broke.out between 


tained some advantages over scat- 
tered and s:all parties, he was af:- 
terwards completely defeated, and 
his army totally routed by general 
Championnet. Mack was then guil- 
ty of capital errors; for, quite be- 
side himself, he wished to enter in- 
to a negociation with the hostilé 
generals, and suspigions being thus 
exeited, a cry of treachery was 
spread. part of his troops, and a- 
bove all, the people of Naples rose 
against him, and he found there 
was no other way to escape their 
fury, than to throw himself, with 
his staff, into the arms of the French, 
who, in spite of his remonstrances, 
treated hin as a prisoner of war. 


_Qn this occasion, it must be allow- 


ed, he behaved in a pusillanimous 
manner; for, though it has long been 
said, that the valour in the field 
which cannot be denied him,) 

ves not always supply the fortitude 
and presence of mind which are 
requisite to incite, or repress a mul- 
titude, yet he to whom the safety 
of a nation is entrusted, should 
know how to succeed, or die in the 
attempt. Innumerable epigrams and 
songs against him were published 
at the time of of his flight and cap- 
tivity, and the conduct of M. de 
Damas, a foreigner also, served to 
shew what he might have done, 
had he, like that gallant French- 
man, known how to gain the con- 
fidence of his troops, and inspire 
them with. a like military enthu- 
siasm. The court of Vienna hav- 
ing refused an exchange, he was 
sent to France, and kept there some 
time on his parole, but at last sec- 
retly escaped with a courtezan, in 
April, 1800; and the French go- 
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Biographical Sketch of the Count a’ Artois. 


vernment, as if wishing to set in a 
stronger light the shame of this in- 
fraction of laws, ever sacred to a 
military man, immediately restored 
all the officers of his staff to liberty, 
and desired them to convey back 
to their general his servants, his 
effects, and his horses. In 1804 he 
was nominated commander in chief 
of all the forces stationed in the 
Tyrol, in- Dalmatia, and in Italy, 
ve he presented a new plan of 
discipline for the Austrian troops, 
which the archduke Charles adopt- 
ed. In the month of September 
he obtained the command of the 
‘Bavarian army, but on the approach 
of the French troops he withdrew 
beyond the Danube, and shut him- 
self up in the city of Ulm, with a 
numerous force. Then the empe- 
ror Napoleon crossed the river, and 
after making a shew of a design to 
penetrate into Bavaria, he on a 
sudden returned to Ulm, cut off 
the left wing of the Austrian army, 
seized Memmingen, which gene- 
ral Spangen surrendered without 
resistance, and came with a supe- 
rior force to give battle to General 
Mack, who continued shut up in 


Ulm, while the archduke Ferdi- 


nand, after having vainly endea- 
voured to bring him to act coura- 
geously, was retreating into Bohe- 
mia, through Franconia, with a 
considerable body of cavalry. Mack 
then, closely pressed by the French 
army, after two or three attacks on 
the advanced guard, accepted the 
most ignominious capitulation re- 
corded in military annals. His 
troops, to the number of ‘40,000 
men, were made prisoners, and he 
and his staff alone had permission 
t6 retire on their parole to Austria ; 
but no sooner was he arrived, than 
he was seized and confined in the 
fortress of Therisenstadt, from 
which he was removed only to ape 
pear before a court-martial. At 
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the end of February, 1806, judg- 
— had not yet been passed on 
im. 


Biographical Sketch of the 
Count 


(From the same.) 


Harves (Count d’Ay- 
tois), second brother of Louis 
XVI., born at Versailles the 9th of 
October 1757, married the 16ih of 
November 1773, to Maria Theresa 
of Savoy, by whom he had two sons. 
This prince was, in his youth, de- 
voted to every kind of pleasure, re- 
nowned for his amiable qualities, his 
gallantries, and his profusion, and 
was considered a ge of letters ; 
he was, in particular, very kind to 
the Abbe Delille, who has celebrat- 
ed him in various passages of his 
poems. At the beginning of the 
revolution, he declared against 
its principles, and was one of the 
most zealous defenders of the royal 
prerogatives. At the time of the 
asseinbly of notables, he declared in 
favour of ©M. de Calonne; and when 
the parliament was banished for 
having refused to register the edict 
concerning stamps and the land-tax, 
he, and Monsieur, his brother, were 
charged with having it registered. 
When he had reached the barrier of 
La Conterence, the public discon- 


‘tent manifested itself in a munner 


so alarming for his person, that his 
guards made a movement as if to 
ut themselves on the defensive. 


Vhen he quitted the court of aids,” 


his train was again assailed by new 
clamours. A line of troops, dis- 
posed on the Pont Neuf, closed the 

assage to the multitude, and faci- 
itated the continuation of his way. 
The Count d’ Artois was among the 


number of the princes of the blood 


who presented 4 memorial t6 the 
king 
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Ling on the dangers to which the 
monarchy was exposed by the re- 
volution which was then ferment- 
ing, and announcing itself in the 
pretensions of the tiers-etat. At 
the time of the convocation of the 
states-general, he, by order of the 
king, refused the place of deputy of 
the seneschalate of ‘Tartes: the or- 
der of the noblesse caused their 
regret at his refusal to be testified 
to him. When the news of the 
events of the Mth of July reached 
Versailles, he appeared with the 
king in the assembly ; but the alter- 
ation of his looks, and the disorder 
of his countenance, by revealing the 
sentiments which agitated him, ai- 
forded new subject for the aceusa- 
tions of which he was the object. 
At last, the Duke de Liancourt hav- 
ing informed him that the Parisians 
had set a price on his head, he with- 
drew himself durmg the night from 
the fury of his enemies, and first 
gave the signal for emigration b 
going to Turm, with his family, to 
the king of Sardinia, his father-in- 
law. The Parisians laid aside the 
green ceckade which they had 
sumed in the first days of the insur- 
rection, as soon as they perceived 
that this colour was that of the 
Count d'Artois’ liverv. The nation- 
al assembly received unfavourably 
the list of his debts, which Anson 
presented, classed among the public 
expences ; the next year, M. Necker 
denied having given him money. 
in 1790, the Count d’ Artois had an 
Interview at Mantua with the Em- 
veror Leopold; in 1791 he went to 
Vorms, with Marshal Broglio and 
the Prince de Conde, which ecce- 
slowed the emigration of a great 
nunber of officers. He remained 


for some time near Bonn, went to- 


Brussels, where he was welcomed 
by the Archduchess Maria Christi- 
na,-and atterwards set out for Vi- 
enna, where he met with the most 


of ihe Count a Artois. 


distinguished reception from the 
Emperor. At Pilnitz, he had an 
interview with the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor Leopold, and there 
the foundation of the first coalition 
against France was Jaid. The Count 
d Artois hastened to communicate 
to Louis XVI... and even to declare 
loudly the resolution of these two 
monarehs; at which the court of 
Vienna expressed its dissatisiaction, 
and, from that time, it adopted a 
system of indecision with regard to 
the emigrants: it protected them 
secretly, and feared to engage itseli 
tov openly, for which reason it re- 
fused the Count d Artois permission 
to establish a recruiting depot in ihe 
tow countries. During this time, a 
decree of accusation against all the 
emigrant princes was demanded of 
the national assembly ; and a legis- 
lative act was passed, importing, 
that all those who did not return by 
the ist of January 1792, should be 
declared enemies of the nation. At- 
ter the acceptation of the constitu- 
tion of 1791, Louis XVI. invited 
the Count Artois to return to 
him, but in vain. This prince, who 
hed then just reached Coblentz, 
where he had joined his brother, 
Monsieur, was prepuring for war; 
he answered the fetter of Louis XVI. 
by giving reasons for his refusal, and 
pubiished a very viclent proclama- 
tion ovainst the assembly. On the 
Ist of January 1792, a decree of 
accusation was passed against him 
by the first legislature, to whom a 
denunciation was ot the con- 
tinuation of the payment of his ap- 
pointment as coloncl of the Swiss, 
wal of the delivery of discharges 
signed by him to the soldiers of that 
nation. On the 19th of May follow- 
ig, another decree suppressed his 
coustitutional appointment of a mil- 
lion, as brother to the king, and 
declared his creditors at liberty to 
seize the revenues of his apanage. 
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At the beginning of 1792, the prince 
returned to Turin, whence it was 
suspected that he corresponded with 
the malcontents of Lyons. A pubhic 
act proved the debt contracted by 
Monsieur and him for making war 
on France. At the time of the in- 
yasion of Champagne, he command- 
ed a body of cavalry composed of 
emigrants. After the death of Louis 
XVL. he was declared by his brother 
lieutenant-general of the kmgdom 
of France, and they both published 
(from the castle of Ham, in West- 
phalia) a declaration announcing 
their pretension to the regency. 
The Count d’Artois then set out 
for Petersburgh, where Catherine 
received him with great ceremony. 
Betore he quitted the corps of emi- 
grants, this prince wrote a flattering 
letter to Marshal Broglio, sending 
him his medals, his diamonds, and 
his son’s sword, to be sold for the 
advantage of the most necessitous 
persons. At the end of 1794, the 
English government appointed him 
an allowance, and he embarked, on 
the 26th of July 1796, at Cuxhaven 
for Londen. At this period, the 
death of Louis XVI.'s son gave him 
occasion to take a new title, that of 
Monsieur, which was given him at 
the court of England. He after- 
wards went on board an English fri- 
gate, which cruized a long time on 
the coasts of France, and landed, 
on the 29th September at Isle-Dieu, 
protected by the squadron of Com- 
modore Warren. During his stay 
at Isle-Dieu, the Count d’Artois 
sent Instructions to the chiefs of the 
royalist armies o: the Vendce and 
oi Bretagne, and wrote to Charette 
to settle his landing with him; but 
the execution of this project de- 
pended in effect upon the English, 
whose intentions do not appear at 
that time to have been to place a 
prince at the head of the Vendeans. 
Ubstagles were consequently multi- 
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plied: Isle-Dieu was evacuated, ard 
the Count d’Artois brought back to 
Portsmouth. After this excursion, 
he lived for a long time in Edin- 
burgh, in the castle of the ancient 
kiugs of Scotland. At the time of 
the famous campaign of 1799, he 
was to have gone into Switzerland, 
to join the army of Conde, who was 
just come from the heart of Russia. 
He came to London with that m- 
tention, and sent one of his agenis 
to Swwarrow, whe received hin ex- 
tremely well; but the Austro-Rus- 
sian army had already been obliged 
to evacuate Switzerland, and thus 
was the plan of the second coalition 
beginning to fail, Count d Ar- 
tois staid in London, whence he 
was said to direct the operations of 
the Chouans in Bretagne. In Fe- 
bruary 1800, he was reconciled to 
the taumily of Orleans, and appeared 
with them at court, where the king 
gave them an audience. After the 
preliminaries of Amiens, he went 
back to Edinburgh, then returned 
to London on the breaking out 
again of hostilitees ; and, in Novem- 
ber 1804, went to Calmar, in Swe- 
den, where he had an interview with 
his brother and his eldest son, who, 
in 1799, hed married the daughter 
of Louis AVI.: then he returned to 
London, and was still there in 1806. 


Rites observed at the Indian Ti emple 
of Juggernaut. 


(From Buchanan's “ Christian Re- 
searches in Asia.” ) 


Extracts from the Author’s Journal in his 
Tour to the Temple of Juggernaut in 
Orissa, in the year 1806. 

** Buddruck in Orissa, 

“ \ YE know that we are ap- 

/ 
proaching Juggernaut (and 
yet we are more than 50 miles from 


it) 


we 
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it) by the human hones which we 
have seen for some days strewed by 
the way. At this place we have been 
joined by several large bodies of 
pilgrims, perhaps 2000 in number, 
who have come from various parts 
ef Northern India. Some of them, 
with whom I have conversed, say, 
that they have been two months on 
their march, travelling slowly in the 
hottest season of the year, with their 
wives and children. Some old per- 
sons are among them, who wish to 
die at Juggernaut. Numbers of pil- 
grims die on the road; and their 
bodies generally remain unburied. 
On a plain by the river, near the 
pilgrim’s caravansera at this place, 
there are more than a hundred 
skulis. ‘The dogs, jackals, and vul- 
tures seem to live here on human 
prey. The vultures exhibit a shock- 
ing tameness. The obscene animals 
will not leave the body sometimes 
till we come clese to them.” 


** In sight of Juggernaut, 
June 12, 1806. 
Many thousands of pil- 
_— have accompanied us for some 
ays past. They cover the road be- 
fore and behind as far as the eye 
eau reach, At nine o'clock this 
morniag, the Temple of Juggernaut 
appeared in view at a great distance. 
When the multitude first saw it, the 
gave a shout, and fell to the some, 
and worshipped. I have heard no- 
thing to-day but shouts and acclam- 
ations by the successive bodies of 
pilgrims. From the place where I 
now stand, I have a view of a host 
of people like an army, encamped 
at the outer gate of the town of 
‘tuggernaut ; where a guard of sol- 
diers is posted to prevent their en- 
tering the town, until they have 
paid the pilgrim’s tax. I passed a 
devotee to-day, who laid himself 
down at every step, measuring the 


tead to Juggernaut by the length of 


his body, as a penance of merit to 
please the God.” 


Outer Gate of Juggernaut, 
June 12, 1806. 

wseoeeee “ A disaster has just occur- 
red. As I approached the gate, the 
pilgrims crowded from all quarters 
around me, and shouted, as they 
usually did when I passed them on 
the road, an expression of welcome 
and respect. I was a little alarmed 
at their number, and leoked round 
for my guard. A guard of soldiers 
had accompanied me from Cuttack, 
the last military station; but they 
were now about a quarter of a mile 
behind, with my servants and the 


baggage. The pilgrims cried out 


that they were entitled to some in- 
dulgencé, that they were poor, they 


could not pay the tax; but I was 


not aware of their design. At this 
moment, when I was within a few 
yards of the gate, an old Sanyassee, 
or holy man, who had travelled some 
days by the side of my horse, came 
up, and said, ‘ Sir, you are in dan- 
ger; the people are going to rush 
through the gate when it is opened 
for you.’ I immediately dismounted, 
and endeavoured to escape to onc 
side; but it was too late. The mob 
was now in motien, and with a2 
tumultuous shout pressed violently 
towards the gate. The guard with- 
in, seeing my danger, opened it, and 
the multitude nollinas through, car- 
ried me forward in the torfent a 
considerable space; so that I was 
literally borne into Juggernaut by 
the Hindoos themselves. A distress- 
ing scene followed. As the number 


and strength of the mob increased, 


the narrow way was choaked up by 
the mass of people; and I appre- 
hended that many of them would 
have been suffocated, or bruised to 
death. My horse was yet among 
them. But eon | one of the side 
posts of the gate, which was of wood, 
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eave way, and fell to the ground. 
‘And perhaps this circumstance alone 

revented the loss of lives. Notice 
of the event was immediately com- 
municated to Mr Hunter, the super- 
intendant of the temple, who repair- 
éd to the spot, and sent an additional 
guard to the inner gate, lest the 
people should force that also; for 
there is an outer and an inner gate 
to the town of Juggernaut ; but both 
of them are slightly constructed. 
Mr Hunter told me that similar ac- 
cidents sometimes occur, and that 
many have been crushed to death 
by the pressure of the mob. He 
added, that sometimes a body of pil- 
grims, consisting chiefly of women 
and children and old men, trusting 
to the physical weight of their mass, 
will make, what he called, a charge 
on the armed guards, and overwhelin 
them; the guards not being willing, 
in such circumstances, to oppose 
their bayonets.” 


© Juggernaut, June 14, 1806. 

w. “Thave seen Juggernaut. The 
scene at Buddruck is but the vesti- 
bule to Juggernaut. No record of 
ancient or modern history can give, 
{ think, an adequate idea of this 
valley of death; it may be truly 
compared with the ‘ valley of Hin- 
hom. The idol called Juggernaut, 
has been considered as the Moloch 
of the present age; and he is justly 
so named, for the sacrifices offered: 
up to him by self-devotement, are 
not less criminal, perhaps not less 
nttmerous, than those recorded of 
the Moloch of Canaan. Two other 
idols accompany Juggernaut, name- 
ly, Boloram and Shubudra, his bro- 
ther and sister; for there are three 
deities worshipped. here. They re- 
Ceive equal adoration, and sit on 
thrones of nearly. equal height.” 

This morning I viewed the 
Temple; a stupendous fabric, and 
truly commensurate with the exter- 


Tit 


sive sway of ‘ the horrid king.’ As 
other temples are usually adorned 
with figures emblematical of their 
religion, so Juggernaut has repre- 
sentations (numerous and. varied) 
of that vice which constitutes the 
essence of his worship. The walls 
and gates are covered with indecent 
emblems, in massive and durable 
sculpture. I have also visited the 
sand plains by the sea, in some places 
whitened with the benes of the pil- 
grims; and another place, a little 
way out of the town, called by the 


English, the Golgotha, where the 


dead bodies are usually cast ferth ; 
and where dogs and vultures are 
ever secn.” 


* Juggernaut, June 18, 1806. 


have returned home from 
witnessing a scene which I shall ne- 
ver forget. At 12 o'clock of this 
day, being the great day of the 
feast, the Moloch of Huindcostan 
was brought out of his temple amidst 
the acclamations of hundreds of 
thousands of his worshiypers. Wher 
the idol was piaced on his throne, 2 
shout was raised by the multitude, 
such as I had never heard betere. 
It continued eguable fer a few mi- 
nutes, and then gradually died away. 


_ After a short interval of silence, @ 


murmur was heard at a distance ; ail 
eyes were turned towards the placey. 
and, behold, 2 grove advancing. A 
bedy of men, having green branches, 
or palms, in their hands, approached 
with great ceierity. The people 
opened a way for them; and when 
they had come up to the throne, 
they fell down before hin that sat 
thereon, and worshipped. And the 
multitude again sent forth a voice 
‘like the sound of a great thunder.’ 
But the voices 1 now heard were 
not those of melody, or of joyfub 
acclamation; for there is no har- 
mony in the praise of Moloch’s 
worshippers. ‘Uheir number indeed 
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brought to my mind the countless 
multitude of the Revelations; but 
their voices gave no tuneiul hesanna 
ot hallelujah; but rather a yell of 
approbation, united with a kind of 
luissing applause. 1 was at a loss 
how to account for this latter noise, 
until I was directed to notice the 
women; who emitted a sound like 
that of whistling, with the lips cir- 
cular, and the tongue vibrating: as 
ii a serpent would speak by their 
organs, tittering human sounds.” 

“ The throne of the idol was plac- 
ed on a stupendous car or tower, 
about GO feet in height, resting on 
wheels which imdented the ground 
deeply, as they turned slowly under 
the ponderous machine. Attached 
to it were six cables, of the size and 
length of a ship's cable, by which 
the people drew ic along. ‘Thousands 
of men, women, and children, pulled 
by each cable, crowding so closely, 
that some could only use one hand. 
fnfiants are made to exert their 
streneth in this office; for it is ac- 
counted a meri of righteousness to 
move the god, Upon the tower were 
the priests and satellites of the idol, 
surrounding his throae. I was told 
that there were about 12} persons 
upon the carsaltogether. The idol 
isu bieck of wood, having a fright- 
tul visage painted black, with a dis- 
tended mouth of a bloody colour. 
His arms are of gold, and he is 
dressed in gorgeous apparel. The 
other two idols are of a white and 
yellow colour. Five elephants pre- 
ceded the three towers, bearing 
towerlay tlags, dressed in crimson 
caparisons, and having bells hang- 
ing to their caparisons, which sound- 
ed musically as they moved.” 

“ LT went on in the procession, 
close by the tower of Moloch, which, 
as it was drawn with difficulty, grat- 
ed on its many wheels harsh thun- 
der. Atter a few minutes it stopped ; 


and now the worship of the god be- 


gan. A high priest mounted the car: 


in front of the idol, and pronounced 


his obscene stanzas in the ears of the - 


people, who responded at intervals 
in the same strain. ‘ These songs,’ 
said he, ¢ are the delight of the god: 
his car can only move when he is 
pleased with the song.’ The car 
moved on a little way, and then 
stopped. A boy of about 12 years 
was then brought forth to attempt 
suinething yet more lascivious, if 
peradventure the god would move. 
The ‘ child perfected the praise’ of 
his idol with such ardent expression 
und gesture, that the god was pleas- 
ed, and the multitude, emitting a 
sensual yell of delight, urged the 
car along. After a few minutes It 
stopped again. An aged minister of 
the idol then stood up, and with a 
long rod in his hand, which he mov- 
ed with indecent action, completed 
the variety of this disgusting exhtbi- 
tion. I telt a consciousness of doing 
wrong in witnessing it. L was also 
somewhat appalled at the magnitude 
and horror of the spectacle ; I felt 
like a guilty person,*on whom ail 
eyes were fixed, and I was about to 
withdraw. But a scene of a differ- 
ent kind was now to be presented. 
The characteristics of Moloch’s wor- 
ship are obscenity and blood. We 
have seen the former; now comes 
the blood.” 

After the tower had proceeded 
some way, a pilgrinzannounced that 
he was ready to offer himself a sacri- 
fice to the idol, He laid himself 
down in the road betore the tower 
as it was moving along, lying on his 
face, with his arms stretched for- 
wards. The multitude passed round 
him, leaving the space clear, and he 
was crushed to death by the wheels 
of the tower. A shout of joy was 
raised to the god. He is said to 
smile when the libation of the blood 
is made. The people threw cowries, 
or sinall money, on the body of the 
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victim, in approbation of the deed. 
He was left to view a considerable 
time, and was then carried by the 
hurries to the golgotha, where I have 
just been viewing his remains.” 

« Asto the number of worship- 
pers assembled here at this time, no 
accurate calculation can be made. 
The natives themselves, when speak- 
ing of the numbers at particular fes- 


Ploughmakers, Leith Walk. 


Proceedings of the Highland Society 
of Scotland. 


[Concluded from page 6.] 


Joun then called 
\) the attention of the Meeting to 
the merits of a Plough, which had 
been this day exhibited to the Sa- 
ciety by John and Alexander Small, 
Sir 


tivals, usually say that a lack of John stated, that this Plough was if 
people (100,000) would not be miss- upon a scale considerably reduced, +f 
ed. Iasked a Brahmin, how many both in weight and expence, (the bi} 
he supposed were present at the particulars of which he mentioned, ) + hi 
most numerous festival he had ever from the best Ploughs now in use, : & 
witnessed. ‘ How can I tell,’ said and therefore was well adapted to 7. § 
he, ‘how many grains there are in small farms in the Highlands, espe- eT i 
a handful of sand?’ cially for light soils, as this Plough a) 
would require much less force to 7a 


Annual Expences of the Idol Juggernaut, 
presented to the English Government. 


(Extracted from the Official Accounts.) 


], Expences attending the 


draw it, than any of the Ploughs 
in common use. ‘The Patriotic 
Baronet took that opportunity of 
bringing in the view of the Society, 
the merits of the late James Small, 
the inventor of the Plough, known 


tab! - =1L.451- 
2. Do. of “i sc wear- oe under his name, and father of the 
ingapparel, - 2712 339 two young men who had construc- 
4. Do. of the wages of his ted the one on a reduced scale, 
10057 1250 just recommended to attention. 
mences at the different That there were few individuals to 
seasons of pilgrimage, - 10989 1373 Whom the Agriculture of Scotland 
5. Do. of his elephants & was more indebted, than te the late 
horses, «+ 3030 378 James Small, torby his ingenuity and 
6. Do. of hisrutt or annual exertions, the most useful implement 
state carriage, 839 of our husbandry had been essential- 


Rupees 69616=L.8702 


In item third, « wages of his ser- 
vants, are included the wages of the 
courtesans, who are kept for the ser- 
‘vice of the temple. 

Item sixth. What is here called in 
the official account ‘the state car- 
riage, 1s the sameas the car or tower. 
Mr Hunter informed me that the 
three “state carriages’ were decorat- 
ed this year (in June 1806) with 
‘upwards of L. 200 sterling worth of 
English broad cloth. 


Fe brucary 1812. 


ly improved; that only two years 
back, the Society had readily and 
liberally contributed to a subscrip- 
tion then going forward, for reward- 
ing Andrew Meikle, the inventor 
of the Threshing-Mill now in ge 
neral use, when a sum had been col- 
lected sutlicient to enable Mr Mei- 
kle to spend the concluding period 
of his life in comfort, and to leave 
his family in a state in which they 
ever expected to be placed. That 
James Small having left his family 
in straitened circumstances, which, 
besides inconvenience to them, he 
considered a public loss, as it pre- 
vented them from supplyingPloughs 
upon 
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upon their father’s plan, or the oue 
now constructed by themselves, as 
extensively as would be desirable ; 
he therefore trusted, that the So- 
ciety would be disposed to contri- 
bute to and countenance a sub- 
scription for James Small’s family ; 
‘and therefore moved—‘ That it 
be referred to the Directors, to as- 
certain the merits of the Plough 
shown to the Society this day, con- 
structed by John and Alex. Small; 
and to consider of the propriety of 
contributing to and countenancing 
a subscription for the family of the 
Jate Jaines Small, whose ploughs have 
been found the most generally use- 
ful of any hitherto invented, and 
to report to what extent the Socie- 
ty ought to sanction and support 
such subscription.”’-— The Society 
referred Sir John Sinclair’s motion 
to the Directors for their conside- 
‘ration. 

It was stated to the Meeting, 
that in consequence of the sum vo- 
ted by the Society, for constructing 
a Reaping Machine, upon the prin- 
cip'es of the model invented by Mr 
Blaikie, armourer of the Lanark- 
shire militia, the machine had been 
made in its extended form, and 
tried, according to the information 
received, with considerable success. 

The mode! of a Revo'ving Bat- 
tery, for the defence of the coasts, 
was exhibited by Mr Gillespie, the 
inventor, which had met with the 
approbation of several military and 
naval gentiemen qualified to judge 
of its wertts. ‘The Society, al- 
though desirous to encourage every 
ingenious and uselul invention, 
did not consider this within the 
objects of their Tastitution, and 
therefore suggested to the inventor, 
to apply in the preper channel for 
support and patronage. 

A letter trom Mr Clennell, of 
Homerton, Middlesex, accompanied 
with a set of an Agricultural and 
_ Commercial Magazine, published by 


¥. 
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him, in which he inserts the pro- 
ceedings and premiums of the So- 
ciety, was laid before the Meeting; 
the Society authorised their Secre- 


tary to thank Mr Clennell. for his 


communication. 

The Meeting having, on motion, 
proceeded to the election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, and other 


officers for the current year, the 


following noblemen and gentlemen 
were chosen, viz.— 

His Grace the Duke of Mon- 
trose—re-elected President. 

Most Noble the Marquis of 
Douglas and Civdesdale, Right 
Honourable the Karl of Wemyss 
and March, Right Hon. the Earl 
of Aboyne, and Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville-- Vice- Presidents. 

William Macdonald, Esq. of St. 
Martin’s, Treasurer. 

Donald Maclachlan of Maclach- 
lan, Esq. Secretary. 

Robert Wilson, Esq. accountant 
in Edinburgh, Auditor of Ac- 
counts. 

Rev. Dr George Baird, Princi- 
pal of the University of Edinburgh, 
Chaplain. 

Mr Lewis Gordon, Deputy Se- 
cretary and Collector. 

Mr David Watson, Recorder 
and Clerk. 


Mr Alexander Cunningham, 
Jeweller and Medallist. 


Mr John Campbell, Translator 
of the Gaelic Language. 

Resides Thirty Ordinary Direc- 
tors, resident in Edinburgh, for 
managing the affairs of the Society, 
whereof seven go out by rotation 
annually; the Meeting also made 
choice of the tullowing Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, as Extraordinary 
Directors, several of whom are 
only occasionally in town, and 
cannot regularly attend the stated 
mectings, viz. 
~ His Grace the Duke of Atholl. 

Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cath- 
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Right Hon. Lord Ruthven. 
Right Hon. Lord Seaforth. 
Hon. Douglas Gordon Halybur- 
ton, of Halyburton. 
Sir George Stewart, of Grand- 
tully, Baronet. 
Francis Garden Campbell, Esq. 
of Troup and Glenlyon. 
Colonel R. W. Duff, of Fetter- 
esso. 
Ranald Macdonald, of 
Staffa. 
William Arbuthnott, Esq. 
Allother matters have been re- 
ferred to the Directors, among 
which was the model of a machine 
for hummelling barley, invented by 
Mr Mitchell, mill-wright, at Bis- 
hops Mill near Elgin: —The Meet- 
ing then voted the thanks of the 
Society to Lord Elibank, the Vice- 
President in the Chair, for his at- 
tention to the business of the day. 


Esq. 


Trial of John Lindsay Craufurd and 
James Bradley, for falsijying Pa- 


pers. 
TEXHIS very singular case, which 


has excited so muc? attention, 
originated in the .ollow.ng circum- 
stances: John Lindsay Craufurd, con- 
ceiving the design of proving himself 
rightful heir to the titles and estates 
of the Earl of Craufurd, as_heir- 
male of Patrick, first Viscount Gar- 
nock, and having heard that the Hon. 
James Craufurd, an uncle of the vis- 
count’s, had been in Ireland, imagi- 
ned, if he could prove a James Crau- 
furd, (the existence of whom is pro- 
blematical,) the alleged factor at 
Castledawson, to be the same person 
as the Hon. James Craufurd, the vis- 
count’s uncle, he could establish his 
Propinquity to him, and of course 
his title to the rank and estates. He 
therefore procured some books which 
had formerly belonged to the Castle- 
Wson estate, in which entries were 
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inserted to prove the existence of the 
said James Craufurd, and tacks and 
entries from Smith at Todshill, and 
Wylie at Giflordland, which he vi- 
tiated for the same purpose ; at least 
Bradley did so by his direction, or 
with his consent. ‘These papers were 
produced in a civil claim which he 
raised before the sheriff, which was 
resisted by Lady Marv Lindsay, and 
a conjunct probation allowed. How 
the civil action might have been dee 
cided, it is impossible to say; but 
Fanning, who had been employed by 
Bradley,to forge and vitiate the pa- 
pers, gave information to Lady Mary, 
in consequence of which the fraud 
was discovered, and the present trial 
followed. ‘he execution of the for- 
geries was astonishingly ingenious ; 
so much so, that one witness swore 
to the integrity of a lease which Fan. 
ning confessed he himself had forged. 

The followiny, among others, is 
the copy of a letter having the for- 
ged subscription of the Earl of Crau- 
furd, and pretended to be written to 
David Blair of Giffordland, near 
Beith, dated 22d February 1751. 

«© Am sorry to inform you my 
uncle James Craufurd is rather troue 
blesome. He has wrote to me trom 
Castledawson for more money, al- 
though, you know, I made him se- 
veral remittances since his patrimony 
was spent, exclusive of the many bills I 
had to pay by his frequent visits from 
Ireland to Scotland heretofore. Be- 
ing obliged to deny him, will not ane 
swer his letter this time. I request 
you to write him, pointing out the 
encumbrances j labour under; put him 
off as long as you can, and stop his 
son Hew from coming to Kilbirnie 
in future—his manners offend me. 
Manage what I wrote you in my last 
as well as you can, and put down the 
seeds in the garden as soon as the seae 
son will permit.” 

The fgllowing was pretended to 
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be written by James Craufurd himself 
to the above-mentioned Mr Blair, and 
dated 24th December 1751: 

T expected to seen Kilbirnie this 
last season. But from the multipli- 
city of business carried on by the Hon. 
Baron Dawson, | was prevented; and 
from what you told me in a former 
letter, my son Hew shall never go 
there again, nor any other of my fa- 
mily. I see my nephew Lord Crau- 
furd has begun to forget me. I wrote 
him for 50!. but he has not yet an- 
swered my letter, though I told over 
my necessities to him ; my health on 
the decline, and the many private vex- 
ations yt. I labour under in a strange 
land. I depend on you, as usual, that 
you'll intercede for me, and repre- 
sent my situation to him, and per- 
haps he may send me 501. which is 
the last I shall ever ask. He often 
served me from his own private purse, 


Trial of Craufurd and Bradley. 


man was considered as a person of 
great ability and. discernment, and 
Bradley had resorted to him for the 
purpose of obtaining his advice re!a- 
tive to certain ambiguous parts of old 
documents discovered at Castledaw- 
son in Ireland, which, the prisoner 
had reason to believe, tended to sup- 
port the claim of the other prisoner 
Craufurd: That Mr Fanning, who 
now turns out to be one of the most 
proflizate and unprincipled of man- 
kind, had instigated or encouraged 
Bradley to use means of an improper 
description towards the attainment of 
the desired object. And although 
he hoped the prisoner would be ac- 
quitted completely from the charge 
of forgery now libelled,- yet if it 
should turn out that the prisoner had 
at all been accessory to the vitiation 
or falsification of the documents 
founded on by the prosecutor, he was 


as well as by you, and I am very 
thankful; and as his debts are surely 
well nigh paid, except my Lord Glas- 
gow, Ll hope you will be successful. 
My compliments to Wilham Orr, 


confident it would appear, that the 
party involved most deeply in the 
guilt of these misdeeds was the wit- 
ness Fanning. ‘He therefore pleaded 
not guilty to the crime of forgery, 
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Old-Kirk, and all your family ; and 
hoping to hear from you per bearer, 
Lam, dear sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, James CRAUFuRD.” 

The indictment being read, the 
pannels pleaded not guilty. 

In opening the case on the part of 
Bradley, Mr Lumsden stated, that 
until the present accusation had been 
brought against him, his character 
had never hitherto, in any respect, 
been impeached. If it should turn 
out in the course of this trial that he 
had been concerned in the commis- 
sion of any improper acts, it would 
appear that he had rather been mis- 
led through simplicity, than from 
any depravity of mind: That his mis- 
fortunes might arise from the circum- 
stances of his having been acquainted 
with Mr Fanning, the principal wit- 
‘ness on whom the Crown relied. This 


although, on account of certain ad- 
missions in the prisoner’s declaration 
founded on, it was deemed proper to 
give this statement. 

Mr Cockburn, for the prisoner 
Craufurd, handed written defences to 
the Court, to which he did not con- 
ceive it necessary to state any addi- 
tion. The purport of these defences 
we understand to have been a denial 
of the prisoner’s guilt. He was not 
aware that any forgeries had been 
committed, but if they were, Ae was 
not accessory to them. 

Thomas Miller, William Rae, Da- 
vid Stewart jun. W. S. and Messrs 
Hunter and Hill, W. S. gave evi- 
dence, that the pannel had actually 
laid claim to be served heir to Lord 


‘Viscount Garnock. 


James Smith, Todhills, parish of 
Dalry, county of Ayr. About the 
Jatter 
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latter end of harvest 1810, John 
Montgomerie came to the witness, 
and asked him if he had any old pa- 
pers belonging to his grandfather 
Dr Glasgow, and if tlieve were among 
them any signed James Craufurd at 
Castledawson, or Patrick Viscount of 
Garnock? in consequence of which 
he made a search, and found a num- 
ber signed Patrick Viscount Gar- 
nock, but did not find any signed 
James Craufurd; in January 1811, 
he went to John Montgomerie’s at 
Ladeside, carrying with him a num- 
ber of old papers, something between 
a dozen and a score, among which 
were some old tacks; he examined 
them twice carefully before he car- 
ried them to Ladeside, and is certain 
none of them were signed James 
Craufurd, but some of them were 
signed Patrick Viscount Garnock ; 
the prisoners Craufurd and Bradley 
were at Ladeside, and he gave them 
the papers to examine whether 
ay of them were signed James Crau- 
furd ; .John, Peter, and William 
Montgomerie were in the room at the 
time ; after the prisoners received the 
papers, they left the room together ; 
Bradley returned with some four pa- 
pers, and laid them on a chair, at the 
same time desiring witness to proceed 
and search, as he might find some- 
thing yet; Mrs Montgomerie lifted 
from the bottom of the chair a square 
paper folded like a letter, which, she 
said, would make her Lady Kilbir- 
nie; Bradley wanted to look at it, 
but she would not Ict him; said it 
was a letter from James Craufurd, 
Castledawson, addressed to Dr Glas. 
£Ow ; witness tried to see it; when 
he attempted to read it, Bradley pull- 
ed tt out of his hand ; he is certain 
it was not among the papers he 
brought to Ladeside, the paper look- 
ed cleaner like; he was then asked if 
he would sign it as one of the papers 
which had been found at his house, 


but he would not do it at first; all 
the Montgomeries signed it ; Craue 
furd said, if witness would befriend 
him now in necessities, he 
would befriend him when he came to 
his kingdom, and at last he was pre- 
vailed on to sign it, for which he was 
vexed afterwards; he left the whole 
leases with Craufurd at Ladeside ; 
four weeks after, he received a note 
from Craufurd on a Saturday, re- 
questing him to come and take tea 


with him at Ladeside ; he went ac- 


cordingly, but Craufurd was not at 
home ; he then called on Mr Cech- 
rane, and returned again about 11 


o’clock, when he saw Mr Craufurd, — 
who asked for his family, and then. 


went out of the room, leaving witness 


alone with Bradley.- Bradley gave wit- _ 


ness the papers back, wrapped up in 
a piece of an old newspaper, saying 
he wished to receive them before wit- 
nesses; when witness went home, he 
lighted a candle, and looked at the 


tacks, when he perceived that the old. 


subscriptions had been erased, and 
James Craufurd put im their stead 5 
(here a tack was shown, which wit- 
ness identified, and said, that when 
he saw it formerly, there wasa great- 
er appearance of erasure at the signa- 
ture than now.) On the Monday fol- 
lowing, Bradiey called on witness, 
and desired him to put the tacks, and 
two letters which ke brought with 
him, among Dr Glasgow’s old pa- 
pers; the letters were one signed 
James Craufurd, Castledawson, ad- 
dressed to Dr Glasgow, surgeon at 
Kilbirnie, the other signed Garnock, 
dated Edinburgh. He mentioned to 
Bradley, that he thought the sub- 
scriptions of the tacks were altered, 
which he acknowledged, but said, as 
the papers were.so old, it could do 
no harm to any one; the letters, 
Bradley said, he had found about 
Kilbirnie ; witness refused having 
any thing to do with the papers, as 


they 
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they had been altered since they were 
in his custody. When he asked 


Bradley why he wished the letters 


ut in among Dr Glasgow’s papers, 
Bradley said, * it would make them 
appear stronger to come out from a- 
mong Dr Glasgow’s papers 5? witness 
said they would soon be discovered, 
and refused to put them among Dr 
Glasyow’s papers. On Tnesday 
morning Robert Kerr, his father-in- 
Jaw, called on him to go to a funeral; 
Bradley came in, and inquired after 
more papers, when he went and 
brought some more which were in an 
old pocket-book, and gave them to 
him to examine, while they went to 
the funeral; at night he went to 
Ladeside, and carried the old. pocket- 
book and some papers with him, 
wrapped up in an old newspaper ; 
Robert Kerr went with him. R. 
Kerr, John, Peter, and William 
Montgomerie, Bradley, and Crau- 
furd, were present ; they had a good 
deal of toddy ; Craufurd insisted on 
his signing the tacks and letters as 
genuine, which he refused; Bradley 
insisted, and said he would get Loch- 
ead, the farm which he had formerly 
rented from Lady Mary Lindsay, for 
his trouble ; he returned home on the 
‘Tuesday night, and again went to 
Ladeside on Wednesday ; when Kerr 
signed the papers. Witness argued 
a good deal with his father-in-law to 
prevent him from signing, but he 
would not be persuaded against it ; 
he went to Ayr about a month after 


to get the papers back; the offers 


made him were chiefly when he was 
alone with the prisoners; when he 
mentioned to Craufurd the vitiation 
of the deeds, he denied that they 
were altered. On being ‘cross-exami- 
ned by the counsel for the prisoners, 
he did not recollect saying that he 
was in arrears of rent to Lady Ma 

Lindsay, but he is in fact still due 
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some rent, he couldnot say how much, 

Robert Kerr sen. Kersland, parish 
of Dalry, was at Todshill when Brad- 
ley. came to Smith’s to inquire after 
papers, ‘* to prove his correspondence 
with the noble family ;’’ he saw se- 
veral papers lying in the parlour, 
among which were several old tacks, 
perhaps three or four ; was at Lade- 
side on the 20th February, and put 
his name to several deeds, which he 
understood had been found among Dr 
Glasgow’s papers ; he did so because 
he was told if the papers were not 
exhibited with good-will, a summons 
would be issued to exhibit them ; and 
thought, to prevent expense, it was 
better they should be given up; 
(shown the papers, when he identifi- 
ed his signature ;) among them was 
a receipt, which, Bradley remarked, 
did not agree with an account shown 
to him, but which he, witness, said, 
might easily be accounted for, as the 
suins in the one were English, the 
other Scots money; a receipt was 
granted for the papers obtained ; he 
saw a number of papers lying on a 
table in his son-in-law’s house on 
‘Tuesday; his son-in-lawsa'd he found 
the small papers, bills, receipts, and 
Viscount Garnock’s letter, in a small 
pocket-book belonging to Dr Glas- 
gow, and remarked that it was a mi- 
raculous thing that they were not 
destroyed ; Smith would not agree to 
sign, because he was afraid of anger- 
ing his uncle Mr Cochrane, or the 


Lady, (understood by the Lady, La- 


dy Mary Lindsay.) Smith said the 
papers were found among Dr Glas- 
gow’s papers, and often repeated, in 
going to Ladeside (Kilbirnie,) that 
he was astonished how they were pre- 
served from the mice, which he could 
only account for by their being in the 
pocket-book ; his son-in-law did not 
remonstrate with him about signing 
the deeds, nor hint at the time that 

he 
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he suspected them to be vitiated ; the 
first time he mentioned any thing 
about their being forged, was some 
time about the 18th July 1811, and 
when questioned why he did not 
mention it sooner, said he did not 
want to expose them, (meaning the 
prisouers,) they would soon enough 
expose themselves ; he lives upon good 
enouch terms with his son-in-law. 
Robert Glasgow of Montgranan, 
William Cochrane of Ladyland, Wil- 
liam Montgomerie, Ladeside, and 
Andrew Wyllie, farmer in Gifford- 
land, gave evidence toa similar effect. 
William Fanning —The counsel for 
the prisoners objected to this witness 
being examined, as he was not pro- 
perly designed in the list of witnesses 
furnished by the public prosecutor ; 
being styled some time clerk or 
writer at Kilrae, whereas he was a 
schoolmaster, and offered to prove 
that he was alone known by that de- 
signation. The Court overruled the 
objection, as he was described ‘* pre- 
sent prisoner in the tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh ;”? and the purpose for which 
the designations of prisoners was af- 
fixed was, that they might be easily 
recognised byail parties, which, inthe 
present instance, was fully answered 


by the description given of the wit-— 


ness. He was called in, when he 
stated that he was, and had been for 
‘nearly sixteen years, schoolmaster at 
Culnagroo, between Swatterach and 
Kilrae, but had previously acted as 
clerk to a magistrate, and also to Mr 
Rankine at a large bleachficld, and, 
when he had leisure, was employed, 
when he could get employment, in 
bringing up books, &c. He knew 
Bradley since he was a boy of 10 or 
15 years of age, when he was living 
at Kilrae; he saw him afterwards 
when he came from the militia ; and, 
on this business, he first saw him 
some time in June or July 1810, 
when he called on witness, who was 
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working in a bog, and mentioned 
to him that he was empowered by 
Mr Craufurd to prepare his claim, 
and search for proof ; that if he (wit- 
ness) could assist in the business, he 
would be extensively remunerated. — 
Witness did not agree at the time, 
but Bradley said he would bring some 


papers and show him, from which » 


he would be better able to judge ; he 
came shortly after, and brought with 
him a parcel of papers, consisting of 
old accounts, books, &c. some frag- 
ments of parchment, and some old 
paper, seemingly torn out of a book 
Without any writing on them; there 
were likewise a copy of the lease be- 
tween James Craufurd of Drough 
and Baron Dawson, one or two cash- 
books, rent-book of Thomas Graves 
with Baron Dawson, a book kept by 
Colonel and Baron Dawson, memo- 
randums and accounts relating to 
Lord and Lady Garn«ck, and items 
relative to the connexion between 
James Craufurd and the Garnocks. 
Witness dish:ked the appearance and 
colour of the documents, some parts 
of the papers being clean, and some 
dirty ; he asked Bradley whose wri- 
tingthey were, when Bradley acknow- 
ledyed they were his own; on which 
witness said, he thought them clums 

imitations. Bradley then asked him 
if he would assist in inserting entries 
in the book favourable to the claim- 
ant, in altering writings for the same 
purpose. In answer to a question 
from the public prosecutor, the wit- 
ness said, be understood that he was 
to forge entries. He. agreed to assist 
in helping to make out the claim by 
forging deeds, &c. Bradley and he 
framed some papers, and altered 
others ; the deeds were first drawn out 
on paper before they were engrossed 
on parchment, andthe alteratious were 
also first written on paper before be- 
ing inserted in the original documents. 
Bradley said, he wished to obtain co- 
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pies of the deeds to send over to 
- Scotland to Lord Craufurd (by Lord 
Craufurd he understood the prisoner) 
in Scotland ; two leases were copied, 
-as also the pedigree of the family, 
which Bradley took over with him 
to Scotland ; he saw Bradleythe same 
season on his return from Scotland ; 
Bradley brought with him papets 
which he got at Giffordland, among 
which were letters of Earl Craufurd 
and Hew Craufurd ;: before Bradley 
went to Scotland, he brought a lease 
to the witness, granted by James 
Craufard of Creach, but signed with 
a mark; on which witness remarked, 
that he did not think it very proba- 
ble that the son of an earl should not 
be able to write his own name; Brad- 
ley also brought two leases between 
James Craufurd of Brough and James 
Craufurd of Castledawson, which 
were written out, but the subscrip- 
tions were not annexed to them; 
Bradley took these leases with him 
to Scotland. Some time about the 
latter end of December 1811, Mont- 
comerie came to Castledawson with 
a parcel from Craufurd to Bradley, 
which contained two original letters, 
signed James Craufurd ; witness was 
‘near a whole night in trying to imi- 
tate the signatures, after which he 
affixed them to the tacks, which had 
been extended on parchment, but 
which rematned unsigned till these 
original letters were procured ; the 
following day the leases were shown 
to Montgomerie ; he did not think 
Montgomerie knew what was con- 
tained in the parcel he brought to Ire- 
land, nor did he see any of the pa- 
pers till the leases were finished ; the 
letters made James Craufurd in Scot- 
land at the time when the fabricated 
ceeds had him in Ireland; the ori- 
ginal letters were therefore altered ; 
part of the writing was erased, and 
what would suit the purpose of ad- 
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vancing the prisoner Craufurd’s claiar 
inserted instead ; at first Bradley at- 
tempted to do this by scraping out 
with a knife the passages wished to 
be obliterated, but did not succeed ; 
on which witness said that he recol- 
lected having seen in a newspaper a 
receipt for taking out ink from pa- 
pers, which having procured, they 
sent Craufurd Fullarton to an apo- 
thecary’s in Magherafelt to procure 
the liquid; he did not procure the 
whole of the materials, but brought 
them some oxymuriatic acid, with 
which they washed out the writing, 
and then washed the paper with lime 
water, which they allowed to dry, 
and, when dry, inserted the words 
they wished in the paper ; they took 
the family seals from other papers, 
which appeared to be envelopes, and 
effixed them to the fabricated wri- 
tings ; witness wrote the lease, signed 
James Craufurd, from a copy given 
him by Bradiey; he wrote also an in- 
denture between twoJames Craufurds, 
jen. and sen. for the purpose of show- 
ing that there were two Craufurds, 
and to do away the effect of the mark 
affixed to the original deed, and like- 
wise to connect the James Craufurd 
jun. as factor at Castledawson, with 
the entries which were forged in the 
book. Wher Bradley was in Scot- 
land he found a holograph tack, and 
wrote witness that he had found an 
entry in the memorandum-book which 
he got from Shaw, purporting to be 
a receipt granted by James Craufurd, 
Castledawson ; he understood the 
said entry to be forged, because the 
JamesCraufurd mentioned was a crea- 
ture of their wmagination, and he did 
net think a man who never existed 
could write receipts. In his letter 
Bradley said, he had “ another babe 
born him since he left Castledaw- 
son, and so like the parent that cri- 
ticisers would not kiow The 
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witness Was shown a number of deeds 
and papers which he identified as ha- 
ving been wholly, or in part written 
by himself, in conjunction with Brad- 
ley. Witness afterwards came to 
Scotland, afd saw Craufurd at Kil 
birnie ; Craufurd had some high words 
with Bradley, which witness spoke 
to him about when they were walk- 
ing together, and said he wondered 
he could talk to Bradley so, know- 
ing the state of his papers. Craufurd 
answered that he only did so before 
faces, but that he hada great deal to 
do to get Bradley to keep matters 
private from his servant maid. He 
went to Paisley and Glasgow with 
Craufurd; parted with Craufurd at 
Glasgow, and told him he intended 
going to Ireland; did not see him 
again, till he met him in Mr Steele’s 
W. S. Edinburgh. Witness was ta- 
ken into custody upon a warrant, as 
he understood, at the instance of Mr 
Hunter. Left a bundle containing 
papers with Corporal Suttor, which 
was not to be delivered to any person, 
except himself or Lord Craufurd, 
the prisoner. The papers produced 
were not all he left, some having been 
abstracted from the bundle. 

On his cross examination, the wit- 
ness admitted that he had written a 
letter to Lady Mary Lindsay, inform- 
ing her of the forgeries, and that he 
came over to Scotland partly from a 
wish to do justice to her for the in- 
jury he had committed ; all. he ever 
asked for was compensation for his 
xpenses ; he received twenty guineas 
from Lady Mary’s agent, and two 
guineas which he remitted to his wife, 
also about 41. which he returned af- 
ter being taken prisoner. 

A number of other witnesses were 
then examined on the part of the 
Prosecution ; but without any mate- 
ai addition to the above facts. On 

February 1812. 


12k 


the part of the pannel, the principal 
evidence was the following. 


Rev. Solomon Brown knew Fan- | 


ning since ever he knew any thing ; 
Fanning taught him writing. An a- 
greement on oath between Fullarton 
Craufurd, Fanning and Bradley, to 
force Johan Lindsay Craufurd to give 
them money, or otherwise they would 
not produce any of the papers, and 
binding the parties to be true to 
themselves, was shown witness, which 
he identified, as having been left with 
him by Fanning. As to Fanning’s 
character, he said * language almost 
fails me to describe him; he is an in- 
famous character, .and a disgrace io 
humanity. Bradley always bore a 
good character till he became ac- 
quainted with him,” never heard 
any thing against Bradley, till he be- 
came acquainted with him. Certifi- 


cates of Bradley’s good character — 


were shown him, when he proved se- 
veral of the subscriptions aflixed to 
them. 

W. Fanning was again examined ; 
acknowledved leaving the oath with 
Mr Brown; the lease produced by 
Shaw, was shown him, he said it was 
a copy he himself had made, the ori- 
ginal was destroyed through his ig- 
norance in applying preparation 
intended to obliterate the writing ; 
wrote to Bradley’s wife, desiring her 
to tell Bradley to leave the country. 

Here the examination of witnesses 
closed—after which the Lord Advo- 
cate addressed the Jury in behalf of 
the crown; Mr Jeffrey and Mr Mur- 
ray in behalf of the prisoners ; Lord 
Meadowhank, who presided, summed 
up the evidence, and the Jury were 
inclosed about half-past seven o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, and directed to 
return their verdict next day at one 
o'clock. , 

Wednesday, the Jury gave in their 

| verdict, 
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verdict, unanimously finding both 
the prisoners guilty. 

The Lord Advocate having craved 
that judgment be given, and no ob- 
jection being made, the judges on the 
bench, Lords Meadowbank, Her- 
mand, and Woodhouselee, delivered 
their opinions seriatim, that the of- 
fence as charged and found proven, 


' did not impose upon the court the 


necessity of pronouncing the last 
sentence of the law. Lord Meadow. 
bank, among other observations said, 
«that upon reflecting on the practice 
and principles of our law, he had no 
doubt on this head. Before the 16th 
century capital punishment for for- 
gery was unknown ; but the common 
law being found too weak, the legis- 
lature interfered, by several statutes 
which described the crime, The pu- 
nishment, however, in particular in- 
‘tances, was often dark ; and it was 
the practice, during the intimate con- 
nection which then subsisted between 
the courts and the privy council and 
parliament, for the former, in difficult 
cases, to ask and receive instructions 
from the latter. -"These cases again 
supplied important precedents. In 
no instance, however, does simple vi- 
tiation appear to have received a ca- 


pital punishment. This case might 


indeed have been capital, if it had 
been charged and provedto the ex- 
tent to which one witness sware ; 
but there neither is before the court, 
nor was before the jury, any other 
civil interest than that only, which 
entitled Lady Mary Lindsay Craufurd 
to be heard in process of service be- 
fore the sheriff. And if it had been 
capitally laid, by alleging in the ma- 
jor proposition the felonious intent 
to obtain possession of a high digni- 
ty and great estate, witha correspond- 
Ing narrative relating to the Viscoun- 
ty of Garnock, and estates of Glen- 


'gatnock and Kilbirnie, it might not 


perhaps have been established before 
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a jury ; nor is this court a place for 
the determination of doubtful claims 
of civil right. Such an intricate proof 
would have been more competent in the 
Court of Session, where, no doubt, it 
would have been attempted, if likely 
to have been successful, or if the at- 
tempt hadbeen consistent with the hu- 
mane and judicious principleson which, 
by our excellent constitution we areal- 
waysaccustomed to see such matters 
conducted. There is indeed, as I have 
said, acertain civil interest ; but if 
there had been none, the falsehood 
alone would have been a high offence. 
It is no light matter to infringe the 
respectability of those great names 
to which Scotland was much indebt- 
ed in the worst of times ; and those 
know best what the first Viscount of 
Garnock did for his country who are 
best acquainted with its history. To 
usurp by falschood and forgery the 
representation of an ancient and re- 
spectable family, is alone a crime of 
an heinous nature ; but when to this 
is added the compass of contrivance 
and consummate skill of execution, 
the length of time during which this 
crime was continued, the multiplicity 
of acts of which it consisted, and, on 
the whole, the gross depravity and 
criminality, and total abandonment of 
all sense of distinction between truth 
and falsehood, which marked the 
conduct of the perpetrators, I cannot 
but concur with your Lordships, that 
the punishment of transportation for 
fourteen years is the least which this 
court can inflict.’?. After which, 
sentence was pronounced, ordaining. 
both prisoners to be transported be- 
yond seas for fourteen years. In de- 


_ livering their opinions, the whole of 


the judges stated in high terms the 
satisfaction which they felt at perceiv- 
ing the .unremitted attention of the 
Jury, and the ability and discriminat- 
ing judgment evinced in the verdict 
they returned. 
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Counsel for the crown, the Lord 
Advocate, Mr Solicitor-general, and 
Wilham Boswell, Esq. advocate ; 
agent Hugh Warrender, Esq. writer 
to the signet.—Counsel for the pri- 
soners, John Archibald Murray, 
Francis Jeffrey, Henry Cockburn, 
and Hugh Lumsden, Esqrs. advo- 
cates ; agents Mr Cameron, and Mr 
Archibald Brodie, writers, » 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Natu- 
ral History Society. 


Fyne meeting of this society 
onthe 18th January, profes- 
sor Jameson read a paper on por- 
phyry, in which he described se- 
veral species of transition-porphy- 
ry as occurring along with grey- 
wacke, &c. in different parts of 
Scotland. He also gave a particu- 
lar account of a_ floetz-porphyry, 
which likewise occurs in Scotland, 
and appears to belong to the old red 
sandstone formation. The profes- 
sor conjectured that this floetz por- 
phyry may be the mother stone of 
the porphyritic felspar lavas which 
are found in some countries, and 
consequently that lavas may occur 
in rocks of an older date than those 
of the newest floetz-trap series.— 
Atthe same meeting Mr W.E. Leach 
read a description of two species of 
shark found in the Scottish seas, il- 
lustrative of a proposed subdivision 
of the “a squalus of Linnaeus. 
At the meeting on Ist February, 
& communication from Lieut. Col. 
Imrie was read, containing an ac- 
count of the district of country in 
Stirlingshire called the Campsie 
Hills, illustrated by some interest- 
ing geological facts observed by the 
Colonel on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean. The Campsie Hills con- 
sist of trap rocks of great thickness; 
under which sandstone occurs ; and 
below this, lie beds of limestone, 


_ with slate-clay, clay ironstone; and -. 
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some seams of coal. The trap is in 
some cases distinctly columnar ; and 
in many other places it shews a 
tendency to this form. He observ- 
ed, that these circumstances might 
give occasion to some geologists 
to class the trap of the Campsie 
district with volcanic products, of 
which however he saw no symptom. 
He then pointed out that nature 
produces these forms both in the 
moist and in the dry way, and gave 
examples of both. In the mozst way, 
he said that these forms are seen in 
greatest perfection in warm climates; 
and drew his example, in this mode, 
from the coast of Africa, near the 
site of ancient Carthage; where a 
small lake, with a deep clay bottom 
had been accidentally drained by the 
wearing down of a part of its barri- 
er, and where the clay deposite had 
split into vertical columns, 18 feet 


‘high, and from a foot and a half te 


three feet in diameter. The exam- 
ple in the dry way he took from the 
island of Felicuda, one of the most 
westerly of the Lipari islands. In 
the lavas of that island which have 
taken the columnar forms, he men- 
tioned having seen obsidian and pu- 
mice which had been in flow with 
the lava, and are seen combined in 
one of its congealed streams. 


SCOTISH REVIEW. 

A Breefe Memorialle of the, Lyfe 
and Death of Dr. James Spottts- 
wood, Bishop ef Clogher in Ire- 
land ; and of the Labyrinth of 
L'roubtes he fell into in that King- 
dom, and the Manner of the Un- 
happie Acctdent brought such trou- 
bles upon him. 


From a MS. in the Auchinleck 
Library. 
4to. pp. 78. Constable & Co. 1811. 
T is well known, that the library 


at Auchinleck .contains one 
the 
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the best collections of old manu- 
scripts, which exist in this country. 
It was collected by the industry of 
the late Lord Auchinleck ; and we 
are happy to find, that the present 
intelligent possessor is disposed no 
longer to allow its treasures to re- 
main buried, but has begun to pre- 
sent the world with curious speci- 
mens from it. The narrative now 
under our notice relates to a mem- 


ber of a family, which made a dis- 


tinguished figure in the history of 
Scotland, both civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal. But its chief interest is derived 
trom the very remarkable nature of 
his personal history, and from the 
light which it throws upon the state 
of Ireland during that age. 

James Spottiswood was born at 
Calder in Mid Lothian; was son to 
John Spottiswood, a leading actor 
in the reformation, and one of the 
first provincial superintendants. He 
was brother to Dr. ‘Spottiswood, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. Ha- 
ving rendered an important service 
to his king in the discovery of a 
conspiracy formed against that mo- 
narch’s life, he was rewarded with 
promotion in the church, and was 
at length advanced to the see of 

‘Nogher in Ireland. This elevation 
however, instead of securing ‘hap- 
piness to him, was only the com- 
mencement of his troubles. A dead- 
ty resentment was, for some reason 
or other, conceived against him by 
Sir James Balfour, second son of 
Sir James Balfour of Pettendreich 
and Monquhanny, in the county of 
Fife, who being a favourite of 
James, had been ereated Lord Bal- 
ivur, and had received a grant of 
lands in Ireland. We scarce re- 
member a paratlel to the series of 
fierce and unremitting persecution, 
which this nobleman carried on a- 
gainst the unfortunate bishop. He 
attacked him first under the guise 


of ipiendship ; and his operations in 


this character seem to have been 
extremely successful. Our author 
says: 


«¢This meanwhile, the Bishoppe of 
Clogher havinge but twoo children, 
and bothe marriageable, a Sonne 
and a Daughter. Sr James Areskin, 
by the Lord Balfoures advice, made 
a imotion for marrynge a Sonne of 
his, a Master of Art, to the Bish- 
opps Daughter, uppon whoime he 
would bestowe the Lands of Agher: 
The Bishoppe, allthoughe he had 
farr better matches otfered hin, yet 
he was perswaded by the Deane, 
the Archdeacon, and manie other 
his countriemen, to hearken to 
Sr James, whose estate then was 
not knowne to be at so Jowe an ebb. 
Sr James then brought his Sonne to 
the Bishopps howse, and brought 
the young Maide, by manie Golden 
promises, to a foolishe paradise. 
There rested nothinge nowe but 


- Drawinge a contract, and so Solem- — 


nize the Marriage, weh Sr James 
hasted, flor he longed to finger the 
Bishopps moneye: But when the 
Bishopps learned Councell was mett 
to putt the Contract in forme; 
Sr James made newe propositions, 
so unreasonable and so farr from the 
tirst Communing, that the Bishoppe 
brake of the meetinge, desyred his 
Daughter to estrange herselfe from 
their companie, and requested 
Sr James and his Sonne to forbeare 
his howse. The Lord Balfour, in- 
formed of these proceedings, he 
thought it highe tyme to act his 
part; so tooke occasion to speake 
wth the young people, assured them 
they would never have the Bish- 
opps consent, who was nowe fullie 
intormed of Sr James Areskins his 
decaied estate, and his inabilitie to 
performe what be had promised: 
He advysed them therefore to goe 
on and make up the matche _ be- 
tweene themselyes, wherewth the 

Bishoppe 
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*Bishoppe would be doubtles of- 
fended at first; but that he was a 


‘kinde man, and they woulde gett 


his goodwill afterward, when he 
‘sawe they could not be parted. It 
was concluded by Sr James and 
his three Sonnes, that this Coun- 
cell should be followed; So one 
daye when the Bishoppe had much 
companie dyneinge wth him, and the 
Bishopps wyef was attending her 
only Sonne, who was periliously 
sick that same tyme, theye brybed 
a Serving woman of the howse to 
bring the Bishopps Daughter to 
the Streete, so entysed her to 
Sr James Areskins chamber, where 


the marriage was made up by some 


Deboysed Minister. The Bishoppe 


little suspected the Lord Balfour to 


have any hand in this busynes, who 
yethad a further fetch: ffor, soone 


-after,seeing the Bishoppe much grie- 


ved, he made a proiect to him 


‘howe to defeat St James © Areskin 


and his Sonnes of their evill inten- 
tions; He discoursed to the Bish- 
oppe of Sr James Areskins povertie, 


-and his intention to make up his de- 


-cayed estate by 


the Bishopps 


-meanes: He perceaveth yor sonne, 


sayd he, to be sicklie, and assureth 


himself to gett all you have in ende. ~ 


But yf you will be advysed by me, 
(sayd he,) I will teach you howe to 
defeat them of theire purpose, and 
howe to strengthen yorself wth a 


better friendshippe in this king- 


dome. There is, sayd he, a mayde, 
a niece to the Viscountess of Valen- 
cia, both wise and virtuous, and like 


_to be a great match; flor my neigh- 
| bour Sr Stephen Butler (sayd he) 


Was offered to have 150vlb. wth her, 
and greater matters in hope; I will 
fynde the waye, (sayd he, ) to make 


St Stephen leave of the Suite; If 


yor Sonne, then, can compasse the 
Maydes goodwill, you maie make 
Up atayre estate for yor Sonne, Ict 
yo daughter drincke as shee hath 


brewed. The Bishoppe replyed, 
that he had allreadye consented to 
annother motion made unto him by 
Sr Stephen Butler himself’ for his 
brothers daughter, a beautiful Gen- 
tlewoman, and well bredd, wth 
whome he offered Securitie for 
12001b. portion; The Lord Balfour 
replyed, that that gentlewoman had 
contessed to himself shee was hand- 
fast before shee came out of Eng- 
land, and that Sr Stephen made this 


Offer onlie to hinder the match, and 


so renue his old suite; So never 
tooke rest till he made up the match 
betweene the Bishopps Sonne and 
the Ladye Valencia her Niece. 
Nowe had the Lord Balfour match- 
ed both the Bishopps Children, in 
no good intention to him nor Them 
neither.” 


Balfour however soon after shew- 
ed himself an open enemy, and un- 
der pretences, which could only have 
been advanced in the then unsettled 
state of the country, endeavoured 
to deprive the Bishop of great part 
of his property. Spottiswood was 
obliged to come over to England m 
order to support his claim, but 
could scarcely maintain his ground 
against the intriguing activity of 
Balfour. About this time happened 
an incident, which gave a great ad- 
vantage to the latter. The following 
is an account of the provocation 
which led to it. 


«“ There was one Sr John Wish- 
ard, sometyme Lord of Pittarro in 
Scotland, who havinge consumed 
his estate there, begged some es- 
cheated Landes in the County of 
flermannagh, and was possessed of 
24 Townes or Tates of the Bishopp 
of Cloghers lands, next adiacent to 
the Temporal] Landes, flor weh he 
was to paye the Bishopp 36!>- per 
annum. The Bishopp of Clogher 
sent to him manye tymes for . his 
Rent, But he did onlye defer to pay 
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it, but returned the Bishopps Mes- 
senger wtha disdainful and uncivil 
Letter. The Bishopps servants com- 
inge into the knowledge of the con- 
tents of This Letter, desyred the 
Bishop to give them leave and they 
“would take a distresse for his Rent; 
So, by his direction, they went to 
his dwelling place at Clanteverin, 
and brought awaic 16 poore beastes, 
Cowes and heyfers, prised at Nyne 
pounds. Sv John tooke this in great 
saute, and, by Balfours advyse, 
tooke out from the Sheriff of the 
Countye a Writt of Repleven to 
fetche back the goods uppon secu- 
ritie. There was no formalitie kept 
in takeinge out the writt, nor in the 


Wishard scorned to redeeme his 
goods ; the Bishopps Bailey’ there- 
fore sold the Cattell. Balfour heare- 
inge of these proceedings, was gladd 
to fynd so fytt occasion for his pur- 
ose ; He sent therefore for Sr John 
Vishard and St John Wimbes, his 
sonne inlaw, who by his meanes had 
byn Highe Sheriff Twoo yeares To- 
guher; So perswaded the Sheriffe to 
graunt SrJohna Writtof Withernam, 
to take as much of the Bishopps good 
as the Bishopps servants had taken of 
his. It was done accordinglie. So the 
Bishopp being at Dublyn, called up 
for his Matic: service, sixeorseavenof 
Balfours, and Sr John Wimbes, and 
Sr John Wishards servants came to 
Portora,the Bishopps dwelling place, 
Inniskilling, and drave awaie be- 
tweene 40 & 50 English Cowes, 
worthe three pownds a piece, weh 
Cowes belonged to Sr Hearye Spot- 
tiswood, the Bishopps sonne. Sr Hen- 
ryes servants and some of the Bish- 
opps servants that were left at home, 
informed heereot, they followed the 
Cattell, and overtakinge them at 
the Bridge of Inniskilling, when 
they would not'shewe theire war- 
rant for taking away the Cattell, 
they rescued them; aad when one 


execution thereof, and Sr John 


of S: Joun Wishards servects was 
too ifurwarde to offer yolence, 
They gave him a little knock on the 
head ; But the verie next daye af- 
ter came Sr John Wimbes, highe 
Sheriff, wth 30 or 40 of Balfours 
Tevaunts and servants, and did drive 
awaye ail the goods about the Bish- 
opps howse, and thoughe there was 
ood suretie offered him that the 
goods should be foorthcominge, and 
the Bishopp should aunsweare what 
could be tustlye demaunded of hin, 
yet the Sheriff would not render 
Three fayre Stood Mares and theire 
Coltes: They were so lovelye beasts 
He tooke them awaye wth hym.” 


The Bishop having in vain at- 
tempted to obtain redness by fair 
means, determined to seek it by a 
retaliation of the injury. 


“Some Twoo Dayes after the 
24 of December, The Bishopps ser- 
vants went out againe, some fiyve 
in number, to take a Distresse for 
Sr John Wishards Rent, who, as 
they were passinge by the Lord bal- 
fours Towne, perceaved the Lord 
Balfours stood of Mares to be pas- 
turinge on the Bishopps Jand, ffor 
weh Balfour refused to paie Rent; 
They resolved, theretore, to goe no 
further, so severed a parte of the 
stood, and drove them towards: In- 
niskilling, and were gone neeré 
seaven myles from the place before 
St John Wimbes & above Thiree- 
score of the Lord Balfours Ten- 
aunts and servants overtooke them. 
Sr Jobn incensed wth the indignitic 
he thoughte done him so latelie, 
He without any woords, at the veric 
first, thrust William Galbrieth 
through the showlder wth a pyke, 


_ Then twoo or three of his Compa- 


nie gave him divers other woundes. 


‘Humphrye Galbrieth seeing _ his 


Brother in this case, he called to 
Sr John to forbeare, and he should 


have all content, towhome Sr John 


aunsweared, 
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gunsweared, as the Bishopps ser- 
vants affirmed, Devill have my 
Soule yf wee part so, whereuppon 
Humphrye grasled wth Sir John ; 
and while they were wrestlinge in a 
dirtve Bogg, one Davyd alfour 
wounded Humphrye in*divers pla- 
ces. Humphrye his ac- 
compt his Brother was killed and 
himself could not escape, He tooke 
hould of a long Skeane was about 
Sr John Wimbes, and therewth did 
give him a deadlie wound ; So they 
parted ; ffor Sr Johns Companie ga- 
thered all about Sr John himself, 
and pursued the Bishopps servants 
no further. The Bishopps men had 
lost muche blood, and were all sore 
wounded, so had muche adoe to gett 
home. They did not acquaint the 
Bishopp wth that was done, neither 
did he suspect that unhappie acci- 
dent till Sr William Cole came to 
Portora, and affirmed that Sr John 
was deadlie hurt, and therefore re- 
= the Bishopp to enter into a 

ecognisaunce of a Thowsand 
Powndes to make his servants 


foorthcominge at the next Assi- 
ses,”? 


The Bishop however was after- 
wards prevailed upon, seemingly by 
the most direct falsehoods, to enter 
into a recognizance tothe extent of 
L.1500 for the appearance of his 
servants. The servants however re- 
fused to appear; and the affair af- 
forded to Balfour ground for a se- 
ries of intrigues, treachery, and 
chicanery, such as can scarcely be 
paralleled in the annals vf the most 
profligate courts. The Bishop who, 
it is said, would have been com- 
pletely ruined by-the payment of 
the sum, had his Tite for many years 
rendered miserable by this prosecu- 
tion. At length the violence of 
Balfour excited against him such a 
general hostility, that he found it 
advisable to quit the kingdom, and 
retire to London, The Bishop now 
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began to live in peace, and scemed 
even at the summit of his wishes. 
His repose however was soon inter- 
rupted by the dissensions in Eng- 
land between Charles [. and his par- 
liament, which, extending to ire- 
land, broke out into a cw, sal the 
most desolating and sanguinary. In 
1664 our prelate sought retuge in 
London, where he died the sanie 
year, and was buried near his bro- 
ther, the archbishop of St Andrews. 

The whole of the manuscript ex- 
cept a few pages at the end, is writ- 
ten in a handwriting, which the 
Editor considers to be that of Dr 
Spottiswood himself. 


The Scottish Adventurerers ; or the 
Way to Rise ; an Historical Vale, 
by Hector Macneill, Esg. 2 vols. 
small Svo. 123. Blackwood. 
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EW objects are ofjmore impor- 
tance to society, than the state 

of education among that numerous 
and very useful class, who are rats- 
ed immediately above the lowest. 
These compose the better order of 
mechanics and tradesmen; they 
not only themselves perform # 
great part. of the business of the 
Society, but superintend and em- 
ploy the bulk of the labouring coi- 
muuity. They do not merely wors 
with their hands, but require a vc- 
ry considerable share of intelligence 
and information. ‘Their situation 
too renders them liable to certaiy 
errors in the mode of training their 
families. In general, they have « 
propensity to look upwards: they 
are ambitious to remove themselves, 
as far as possible, from the class im- 
mediately beneath, and which is apt 
to claim a connexion with them. In 
all their habits, they are ever dispo- 
sed to an imitation of the’ gay and 
fashionable circles; and this ten- 
dency has become pecuiiarly strong 
in the present age, which has been 
distinguished by the general diffu- 
sion of luxury throughout all —_ 
Ne 
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No one has exerted himself so 
zealously and indefatigably in the 
counteraction of this reigning error, 
as the author of the present work. 
To expose it has been the grand 
aim of all his recent publications ; 
and as he never uadertakes any, 
which has not some benefit to the 
yublic in view, his present underta- 
oa relates to a question intimate- 
ly connected with the same object. 
It is the established practice, in this 
country, for every one who can give 
his children any education at all, to 
send them for three or four years to 
a grammar school; and this forms 
often nearly the whole of the instruc- 
tion conferred upon them. 
Macneill conceives, that, for those 
who are neither bern to an inde- 
pendent fortune, nor destined for 
the learned professions, such an e- 
ducation must be worse than use- 
Toss, and can have no efiect but that 
of giving them a distaste for the oc- 
cupations in which their life is to be 
employed. He insists, that if the 
time spent in learning mere words 
were employed in acquiring a know- 
‘edge useful for the common affairs 
vf life, young men of this rank 
would be muci better prepared for 
the part which they were to act. 
He illustrates this opinion by the 
history of two youths, one of whom 
has received a good education in 
the ordinary sense of the word; that 
is, has been rendered master of all 
that the grammar school can teach: 
the other according to his plan, has 
been initiated only in useful and 
practical branches. From the op- 
posite reception and success which 
these two young men experience, 
when thrown unassisted upon the 
vorld, he endeavours to prove the 
superiority of one system to the 
other. 

In endeavouring to convey an 
idea of the manner in which this 
work has been executed, we do not 


Mr 
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conceive, that our readers would 
have reason to,thank us, for giving. 
them an outline of the story. They 
will probably be much better pleased 
to trace it themselves, as it is un- 
folded by the author in the course 
of his narrative. We shall only 
mention, that the two young mea 
are hurried, by a disasastrous acci- 
dent on board of aship of war: and 
the first part of the work is chief- 
PI employed in delineating the dif- 
erence of their feelings and con- 
duct in such a situation. Mr Mac- 
neill was peculiarly qualified to ex- 
ecute this task, having, as he men- 
tions in the preface, been himself 
enured during the course of several 
years, to the habits of a seafaring 
life. It is rarely that persons quali- 
fied to delineate these manners, 
have had such good opportunities 
of observation. Le shall therefore 
give a specimen of this part of the 
performance. It relates to the in- 
cidents which occurred immediate- 
ly after our two heroes were placed 
in the very unpleasant situation a- 
bove alluded to. 


“The boatswain, who was natu- 
rally a humane man, and, as far as 
was consistent with his duty, kind 
and indulgent to the seamen, had 
the two lads birthed and messed : 
and telling them to be of good 
cheer, and not cast down with their 
misfortune, assured them, that if 
they conducted themscives propet- 
ly, and minded their business, they 
should be taken care of. You 
have had a hard brush [ find, my 
lads.’? said he, at the commence- 
ment of your service, but that’s no- 
thing at all against you, but rather 
in your favour. We seamen must 
lay our account with meeting with 
these things every day in our lives, 
and the sooner we meet with them 
the better. All you have to do 1s, 


to attend to ‘your duty, obey your 
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erders, and do every thing as_ well 
as you can, and there is no fear of 
vour coming on.—We have no id- 
jers, no skulkers here, every one 
must be active and alert!’ Sosay- 
ing, he lett them. 

“It was not long ere Tom found 
himself well enough to proceed on 
deck, and explore the general scene 
that was moving around him. He 
was anxious to observe the nature 
of aservice to which he was a com- 
plete stranger; but Andrew, whie- 
ther from indifference, reluctance, 
or real illness, remained below in 
his birth, pleading his inability to 
move from the pain of the bruises 
which he had received in his New- 
haven battle. Amidst all the mis- 
fortunes that had lately befallen 
him, he had preserved his Horace, 
which now not only served.as a com- 
= tc him in his hours of me- 
ancholy solitude, but acted as a 
balm to his wounded mind, and a 
balsam to his sores, superior to any 
which the surgeon’s mate could ap- 
ply. As his prolonged confinement 
rather surprised the boatswain, who 
was informed by his attendant that 
the wounds in his head were com- 
pletely healed, he paid him occa- 
sional visits to rouse him into ac- 
tion, and had invariably found him 
poring over a little book, which he 
read at the faint light of a small tal- 
low candle, placed in a horn lan- 
thorn. _ Wondering that a bock of 
so diminutive a size could occu y 
him so long, and suspecting that ‘ie 
was “shamming Abraham,”? he 
one evening accosted him, after his 
usual salutation of Well, what cheer 
shipmate ? in the following terms: 
‘What! have you not overhauled 
that little book yet? Damn my eyes, 
there can’t be much stuff in it— 


One, I think, might get through it . 


an hour or two, and here you 

ave been at it every night for near 

@ fortnight.—Let’s see what like it 
February 1812. | 


is.” said he, snatching the book out 


of Andrew’s hands, and opening it— 


“QO! blasted if I understand one 
word of it!—What the hell is it?” 
said he, turning to Tom, who had 
just come down. 

“It is Horace,” answered Tom. 

“ Horrors !”? exclaimed the boat- 
swain, “ what the devil has he to do 
with them?—Why, it’s no wonder 
why you are melancholy, my lad! 
But we have horrors enough to 
grapple with here, without looking 
into a book for them, so I wou’d 
advise you to chuck it overboard, 
and come upon deck, and look at 
something else. Here’s your mess- 
mate, who has been bustling about 
from morn to night, overhauling 
every thing he could set his eye on, 
and inquiring about every thing he 
did not understand. That’s the way 
to make a good seaman, and, if [ 
am not hellishly out of my reckon- 
ing, he’ll make one very soon.— 
Come, come! you must remain here 
no longer—the surgeon’s mate tells 
me that devil a thing’s the matter 
with you; so remember, I expect 
to see you to-morrow-morning OR 
the main deck—there’s no sham- 
ming Abraham here—every man 
must do his duty.”” 


In the course of the narrative, we 
are introduced to the family of the 
Timbertones, in which Mr Mac- 
neill has exhibited two opposite er- 
rors; one, that of endeavouring to 
force a taste for music, where it 
does not exist, the other, that of 
checking it where it has been natu- 
rally implanted. The following fa- 
mily dialogue will afiord a very good 
specimen of the manner in which 
this subject has been illustrated. 


“She (the daughter) loved her 
book, her pencil, and her needle; but 
none of these were permitted to inter- 
fére with her musical tasks, as her 


mother, five or six timesa-day,bawled 
eut, 
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out, “ Sitdown to your piano, Ara- 
bella! you have been a great deal 
too long from it: Sit down to your 
piano, [tell you!” 

« The girl at last became so haras- 
sed and worn out with this irksome 
and incessant toil, that, no longer 
able to endure it, she entreated her 
mother to release her from what 
was so unpleasant ; but to no effect. 
«« Would you give up a branch so 
indispensibly necessary for every 
young woman who has the Jeast pre- 
tensions to genteelity and fashion?” 
exclaimed the sagacious mother. 
“Do you see one exception among 
all your intimates or acquaintance ? 
and would it not be disgraceful to 
you, as well as to us, were you defi- 
cient in what is now considered as 
the most important and the most 
elegant part of female education ? 
~-Impossible !”? 
' “Jt may be important to those 
who receive pleasure from it, and 
who are qualified to give pleasure to 
others,” said Arabella; but’ that 
is not the case with me. L would 
not give one farthing for all the mu- 
sic in the world, nor can I expect 
to arrive at any perfection in it, 
when I have neither a voice suffi- 
cient to reach one octave, nor an 
ear to distinguish treble from com- 
mon time.” ~ 

“ ‘That’s nothing,” rejoined the 
judicious mother—* all this will 
come by practice. Your Master 
tells me so, and that a good T7meist 
can be made without. a musical ear ; 
and as for your voice, he says it is 
het yet nearly formed, but that 
years and daily practice will ren- 
der it not only sweet but power- 
ful!” 

“* Now what the Master says must 
be nonsense, mother,” vejomed A- 
rabella ; “for there is Betsy Night- 
ingale, who is much younger than 
i ain, and who can with ease reach 
nearly three octaves, and has be- 
fades So nice an ear, that before her 
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first month of instruction was over, 
she could distinguish the smellest 
discord: But Betsy has a natural 
genius for niusic, and I have not, 
mother.”” 

‘Really, my dear,” said Mr. Tim- 
bertone, (who all this time had 
been listening to the argument), 
« T cannot help thinking that what 
Arabella says is very just. Neither 
you nor I, youknow, have the least 
taste for music, nor ever had a mu- 
sicai voive or ear in our lives; how 
then can we expect such qualities 
in our daughter? And since such 
gifts are not the portion of all, why 
should we strive against nature, and 
render the poor girl miserable tor 
nothing ?” 

“Hold your tongue, Mr. Tin- 
bertone,” said his wife, impatient- 
ly, * you know nothing at all of the 
matter.—Will any body pretend to 
say that music is not to be acquired 


by practice alone, when every pt- 


rent in Edinburgh gives it to their 
daughters without the least excep- 
tion?—And pray, Mr Timbertone, 
what a pretty figure should we make, 
if our daughter was deficient in 
any branch of education, especially 
in ene which is now universally ad- 
mired, and considered as the very 
first accomplishment a young lady 
can possess ? Suppose now, for in- 
stance, that we had an evening par- 
ty; could we possibly avoid giving 
them an entertainment, which they 
all lay their account with—music, 
both vocal and instrumental? And 
should we not look very foolish, and 
very contemptible, Mr ‘Timber- 
tone, if instead of our own daughter 
contributing to this entertainment, 
we should be under the necessity of 
applying to the daughters of others, 
and consequently acknowledging to 
the whole company, that we had 
neglected to give Arabella what no 
mechanic’s daughter in Edinburgh 
is ignorant of?—Impossible, Mr. 
Timdertone! We should be the 

towk 
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town talk—the ridicule of all polite 
society, and our daughter looked 
down upon wherever she went !— 
No, no, alloy me to know these 
things better, if you please. I don't 
interfere in your bustuess, Mr Tim- 
bertone, and I beg you muy not in- 
terfere in any plans of mine for in- 
structing Arabella, who must be e- 
ducated as other yeung woinen of 
fashion are, without the exception 
éf one article. 

Very well, my dear,”” answered 
Timbertone very 
shall not argue the pomt with you; 
but allow me just to observe, that 
what with musical instruments, mu- 
sical books, and musical masters at 
half a guinea every three iessons, I 
im already out of pocket above 
1.250, and Arabeila, by her own 
confession, not one bit the better for 
it. 

“You are much mistaken, Mr 
Timbertone,” said his wife bris‘- 
ly ;---“ infinitely mistaken! Arabel- 
fa can play over a difficult concerto 
with considerable brilliance of fing- 
éring, her master tells me; and that 
nothing now is wanting but a little 
more tine and experience to make 
her equal to any young lady in E- 
dinburgh.” 


Another character, Peter Placid, 
is subsequently introduced; one 
frequently met with in the world; 
easy, good natured, and a general 
favourite: but possessing none of 
that firmness and energy, which is 
necessary for an efficient discharge 
of the various duties of life. The 
bad effects of this disposition are 
exhibited on a variety of occasions, 
particularly in the education of his 
children, who are ruined by thougnt- 
less and indiscriminate indulgerice. 
' From this sketch, our readers 
may be enabled to form an idea of 
the nature and object of Mr Mac- 
neill’s performance. It cannot be 
confounded with the ordinary clase 
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of novels, and does not seek t6 in- 
terest by surprizing events and nar- 
ratives of love intrigues. 
bits men acting in the plain and 
common business of life; potits out 
the errors to which they are there 
liabley and exhibits the means by 
which these may be avoided. 


New Works nublisked in Edinburgh, 


ay HE Isle of Palms; with other 
poems, by John Wilson of 
Magdalen College Oxford. Sve. 12s. 

A Series of Plays on the Pas- 
sions. Third volume; by Miss Bail- 
he. Svo. 

The Depreciation of the Paper 
Currency ef Great Britain proved. 
By the Earl of Lauderdale. Svo. bs. 

Tales of the East, comprising 
the most popular romances of Ori- 
ental origin; with imitations and 
translations. ‘To which is prefixed 
an Introductory Dissertation. By 
Henry W her, ie 3 vols royal 8vo. 
L.3. 18s. 

The poetical and dramatic 
works of Colin Maclaurin, Esq. 


Advocate, and of the late George’ 


Maclaurin, Esq. Writer, Edinburgh, 
2 vols. small Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Literary Intelligence. 
N R JOHN MAWE, the author 


of a ‘Treatise on the *iner- 
alogy of Derbyshire, is about to 

publisha Narrative of his Voyage to 
the Rio de la Plata, and of his Tra- 
vels in Brazil, during 4 period of 
six years, from 1804 to 1810. The 
principal part of this work relates 
to the interior of Brazil, where no 
Englishman was ever permitted te 
travel, and particularly to the gold 
and diamond districts, which the 
‘iuthor investigated by order ef the 
Prince Regent. From the high 
sanction under which he began the 
underteking, and the lengtl: of 
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he devoted to it, his narrative may 
be expected to throw considerable 
light on a rich and extensive colony 
hitherto little explored, and, at pre- 
sent, highly interesting, as it 1s 
likely, through recent changes, to 
become the seat of the are of our 
oldest and most faithful a 7: 

A splendid original work, delin- 
esting the Border-Antiquities of 
Englandand Scotland, isin great for- 
wardness. The first part will be pub- 
lished on the 3lst of March, anda 
part will be continued regularly e- 
very three months. It is intended 
to exhibit specimens of the Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and other vesti- 

es of former ages, from the ear- 

iest times to the union of the two 
crowns, accompanied with descrip- 
tive sketches and biographical 
-remarks, tegether with a briet' his- 
torical account of the principal e- 
vents that have olneell in that part 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. James Sm th, of the Cus- 
tom-Mouse, Hull, intends shortly 
to publish, in one volume octavo, a 
Treatise on the Practice of the Cus- 
toms, in the entry, examination, 
and delivery, of goods and mer- 
chandize imported from foreign 
parts; with a copious illustration of 
the warehousing system, intended 
for the use of merchants, ofticers, 
and others, concerned in this braneh 
of the business of the customs. 

Mr. Bransby, of Ipswich, au- 
thor of some useful publications on 
astronomy and geography, who has 
heen an attentive observer of the 
comet of 1811, with the most ac- 
curate instruments, will, within a 
tew days, publish a correct delinea- 
tion of its path, and a full and dis- 
tinct account of its elements, &c. 
In the plate will also be exhibited 
ihe path of the comet of 1807. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale pro- 
poses to publish a Portraiture of the 
Roman Catholic Religion; or, au 
suprejudiced Sketch of the Histo- 


Literary Intelligence. 


ry, Doctrines, Opinions, Discip- 
line, and present state of Catholic. 
ism. It will contain also a Summa- 
ry of the Laws now in force against 
Papists and a Review of the Ori- 
gin and Progress of the Catholic 
Question. The work is to Coisisé 
of a thick octavo volume. 

M. de Guignes, author of a Voy- 
age to Pekm (3 vols. Svo. with 
1 vol. folio of designs and charts), 
has just prepared an answer to the 
critics who have attacked his Ius- 
tory of that empire. He has also 
read.to the Institute an_ historical 
exposition of Chinese astronomy, 
from the earliest times, until tie. 
at 1776; and, to crown his la- 

ours, he is now about to publish a 
Chinese Dictionary, under the sanc- 
tion of the French Emperor Napo- 
leon. 

M. Charles Villiers, who has 
already obtained renown. trom thie 
historical class of the French lust 
tute, lately published a work m 
which he greatly praises the system 
of education pursued in the protes- 
tant schools in Germany, particu- 
larly those of Westphalia. 

In the present age, when poli- 
tical metamorphoses succeed each 
other with such astonishing rapidi- 
ty, the deaths and births of Univer- 
sities are likewise become common 


events in Germany---those venera- 


ble institutions which in former 
times did not arrive at maturity in 
less then a century, and were neyer 
extinguished, except by great pub- 
lic convulsions, or by the decay ot 
decrepitude.---The once-celebrated 
universities of Helmstadt, Altdort, 
and Rinteln, have expired within 
about two years, and many others 
are fast approaching towards their 
dissolution! Ruehsz, one of the 
most assiduous protessors of the U- 
niversity of Greitswald, says, in the 
preface to the fourth volume of his 
new History of Sweden: “ The 
school of learning, of which I have 

been 
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been a meniber, which subsisted 
for three centuries and a half, and 
which has by various means difu- 
sed knowledge and science through 
the world, and which the last so- 
yereign of Pomerania considered as 
established by his fostering care for 
ever, is now threatened with anni- 
hilation.”’ 

A similar fate doubtless impends 
ever the long-established seat of 
learning at Exfurt ; that university 
containing, a few weeks ago, but 
thirteen students; and one of the 
professors, Dominicus, whose leara- 
ing and writings have spread his 
fume into foreign countries, having 
recently changed his vocation in the 
universsty into a stewardshfp in 
the now Insignificant house of Er- 
furt! 

‘This melancholy state of ancient 
estublishments is however happily 
relieved by the effulgent appearance 
of new luminaries, which are calcu- 
lated to give fresh weight to the 
cause of learning in that part of Eu- 
rope. The lover of literature, there- 
fore, must derive satisfaction from 
the assurance published in the Ger- 
man papers, that the New Univer- 
sity of Berlin was positively to be 
opened about the middle of Octo- 
ber, when courses of lectures in 
the four faculties were to be read. 

_ This spirited revival of learning 
in a state which politically labours 
under heavy embarrassments, can- 
not fail to interest, not only the na- 
tives of Germany, but every well- 
wisher and promoter of science, 
whether he live on the banks of 
the Danube, the Rhine, the Elbe, 
or the Thames. Al! those to whom 
the King entrusted the manage- 
ment of this concern, have, it ap- 
pears, individually done their duty, 
with praiseworthy solicitude. It is 
decd to be regretted that Hum- 
boldt has recently returned to po- 
lities : yet he is neverthelsss solici- 
tous to advance the public lectures 
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in Berlin; and the venerable Chan- 
cellor Hardenberg promotes their 
success as much as present circum- 
stances permit. rince Henry’s 
Palace, of which the King hus made 
a present to the new university, will 
be the most magnificent, as well as 
the most convenient, Temple of 
Science in Europe: containing vo 
less than ten spacious halis for leg- 
turing, exclusively of a large as- 
sembly-room, to which the students 
may retice during Intervering hours. 
Other parts of this palace are de- 
signed tor Galleries of works of 
Arts, and Museums of Natural His- 
tory. Here the iamous Moitheric 
Cabinet of Anatomy, in conjunc- 
tion with Liberkunic’s Preparations, 
the Great Mineral Cabinet. the 
Hoffinan and Gereshelu: Cabiner 
for other departments of Natural 
History, and various other collec- 
tions, have been deposited im spa- 
cious and convenient rooms. 

Care has likewise been taken to 
select judicious and expsrienced 
professors and superiutendants, who, 
with appropriate lectures and pro- 
per collections and denonstratious, 
will be able to give animation to 
those immense stocks of dead rarc- 
ties and treasures. In comparative 
Anutomy and Zoology, the celebra- 
ted Rudolphy, of Greifswald, has 
been appointed, who, in his late 
work on insects, opened a new fielt 
in Zoology. The excellent Minera! 
Cabinet at Berlin, that precious re- 
lic of Karsten, will likewise-be re- 
moved to the University-Palace. 
Protessor Weiss, from Leipsic, is 
appointed its supcerintendant and 
lecturer. Var from insignificant or 
trifling are the presents of the patri- 
otic Count Hotimannsegg, author 
and editor of the splendid Flora 
Lusitanicaz. More than thirty chests 
of the rarest natural curiosities from: 
the Brazils and the tropical coun- 
tries of America, which is yet to. 
be erilarged by exchanges made for 

articles 
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articles from New South Wales and 
other southern countries, consti- 
tute the basis for a grand Museum 
of Natural History. Dr Gersen- 
heim, from Dresden, has, with the 
assistance of his late friend Pallas 
and others, collected a Zoophytic 
Cabinet, no less valuable than com- 
prehensive, which he has presented 
to the King of Prussia, for the use 
of the new university. The care of 
this collection has been committed 
to the learned Hlger, a profound 
explorer of nature, who has been 
culed from Brunswick to the new 


university, as particularly eapaile 


of rendering this collection of curj- 
vsities useful. The King has like- 


wise, for the same museum, recent- 
ly purchased of Herbst, a clergy- 
man at Berlin, his famous collection 
of crustaceous fish; and negocia- 
tions for various other collections 
have been set on foot. If to these 
be united the regularly classified 
botanical-garden, under the care of 
the great Wildenow, the whole will 
not fail to be productive of the most 
gratifying results in the study of 
physiology. 


poctry. 


Prologue and Epilogue to the Tra- 
gedy of Helga. 
PROLOGUE. 


Powperixe the labours of his mimic reign, 

Our stage-director schem’d the year’s cam- 
paign, 

Tragic and comic muse before him came, 

Farce, pastoral, opera, masque, and me- 
lo-drame, 

On his bewildered meditation past ; 

With scenes, unpainted yet, and parts 
uncast, 

Speeches ne’er spouted, dresses yet un- 
made, 

Songs never set, and music yet unplayed: 

Then movy'd the stage auxiliaries along, 

Man, monster, and machine, a motely 
throug— 

For now no more, the mean processions 
pass, 

In Hamlet’s phrase, eaeh actor on his ass. 

Car, camel, war-horse, water-dog appear, 

And Blue-Beard’s elephant o’erwhelas the 
rear. 

Perplex’d, and “midst the dark and du. 
bious choice, 

Vur Chief Theatric caught young Am- 
mon’s voice, 

** Athenians of the North—alas !" he says, 

** How hard we labour to deserve your 
praise.””. 


*Twas then, that wafted from a distant 
sky, 
In hour of need, the evening’s theme was 
nigh, 
Brought fram that isle, where flames vol- 
canic light 
The half year’s darkness of the polar night; 
Where boiling streams, from earth’s dark 
caverns driven, 
With sleet and snow drift, mix in middie 
heaven; 
Where meet, in neighbourhood extreme 
and dire, 
The icy glaciere, and the gulph of fire ; 
While smoke and steain threugh frozen 
skies are tost, 
And central earthquakes shake a of 
frost— 
Yet in that clime, though elemental strife 
Wrecks each fair trace of vegetative life, 
"Mid Jeeland’s waste, of ashes and of 
snows, 
Even there of old, the light of song arose; 
From her dark bosom, the historic lay 
O’er ancient Europe pour’d the mental day. 
Ta royal halls, their harps her minstrels 
strung, 
And courts and camps were silent when 
they sung. 
Not now we aim to match their loftier 
Strain, 
Or bid the runic rhyme revive again; 
Frorghs 
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Enough, if simpy yet to nature true, 

Our wandering bard his sketch dramatic 
drew, 

To shew how sternly rival minstrels strove, 

Stung by the jealousy of fame and love. 


EPILOGUF. 

In times like these, when British travel- 
lers find 

Their foreign tours, that narrow limits 
bind, 

Through France and Italy forbid to roam, 

They seek familiar wonders nearer home; 

Gigantic snakes are cast on Orkney’s isle, 

And mermaids rise in Caithness and Ar- 
gyle 5 

These spread their toilets, 

_ Shepherds swear) 
And comb with ivory fingers, emerald hair. 
Hf more informed observers sally forth, 
They find fresh wonders somewhat farther 
north; 
"Tis not enough the Jceland traveller tells 
Of burning mountains and of boiling wells; 
His moral marvels too, you find he brings, 
Minstrels that for preferment sing to 
kings; 
Ladies that keep their virgin vows so nice, 
(As if like salmon, vows were kept in ice.) 
For three long years wait in their native 
isle, 
And dare not flirt with mortal all the 
while. 
; Do vou believe the wonders they relate ? 
No, sure, if our experience carry weight. 
No courtly Lords, now rival rhymes re- 
hearse, 

Or claim blue ribbands for their skill in 
Verse 

No Ladies now, when lovers leave their 

side, 

Wish seas between them and their destin’d 

bride ; 

No Modern Ladies sit, to pine and mope, 
And wait’ three tedious years the wan- 
derer, Hope ; 

But if the careless beau forgets his belle, 
These find another answer quite as well; 
Too happy should her Edgur disappoint 

her, 

To find some Haco with a larger jointure. 

But, (for our author frowns) all jokes 
_ Apert, 
If in his scenes you trace the human heart; 
If to your view these artless scenes may 
_ give 
erg in every latitude that live ; 
like the cliffs that rise 
tah and's coast to meet the angry skies ; 
eove. ardent love! that burns like JJek- 
tire, 


(wondering 
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Or boils like Geyser’s fount with jealous 
ire 5 

If Helga’s feelings are but felt by you, 

You will not ask me if her story's true, 

But yield your tear, without your reason’s 
leave, 

If nature prompt the tale, and passion 
weave. 


On the death of Mr Archibald 
Campbell. 


As flow’rets ope their beauties wild 
Unto the rosy morning sun, 

And drooping lose their fragrance mild, 
Ere half his bright career is run. 


So, oft descends into the tomb 

The youth, whose worth begins to shine ; | 
How dreadful is the sudden doom, 

Yet, Campbell, such a doom was thine. 


But laid in thy untimely grave, 
Alas! shalt thou remain unknown ? 
Shall no sad friend attempt to save 
Thy merit from oblivion ¢ 


Be mine the task, be mine the song 

To celebrate thy well lov’d name, 
Though, would another voice more strong 
Had rais’d it to immortal fame ! 


For though thy cheek would often glow 
With pleasure’s smile; yet stil] thine eye 
Would glisten at the tale of woe, 

With tears of softest sympathy. 


So bless’d by fortune’s balmy breath 
Who ev’ry gift had kindly given ; 

Thus sudden snatch’d away by death 
I'd murmur—but it comes from heav'n. 


Alas! but doubl’d is our grief, 
Reflecting on thy flow’ry view; 

As dew drops bright on ev’ry leaf, 
But mock the rose-bud’s faded hue. 


Ah! need I tell the mournful gloom 
That o’er each anxious feature spread, 
When told, that to the silent tomb 
The fairest hope of youth had fled. 


Then was each broken murmur stay"d, 
And hush’d the joyous voice of mirthg 
It was the last sad tribute paid 

By friendship to departed worth, 


But stop—nor break the calm repose 
Of hearts that have profusely bled, 
Nor add a single tear to those 

A mourning relative hath shed. 


But 
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Rut up with anxious fear 

The efforts of a pen so weak, 

Permit a friend to drop a tear 

That would not stain a parent's Ts 


ODE, 
ON THE DEATH OF DR. J. LEYDEN, 
Author of ** The Scenes of Infancy,” &e. 


Inrcrtiate the distant waste, 
Along the men of battles haste; 
Loud clank their arms!---the mingled 
train 
Afar forsake their natal plain, 
And hail th’ approaching foe! 
Where vengeance thro’ the val’rous fields 
The sanguine sword of Preedom wields, 
And aims tl’ avenging arduous blow. 
Again! they burn with vigorous fire; 
Again! they fight with desp'rate ire: 
But, ah! from drear Batavia’s soil, 
Why mourns Britannia, midst her prosp*- 
rous toil? 
Avene, where yonder Jaurels wave, 
She bends beside her minstrel’s grave, 
"Phe Bard, who, in bis native north, 
Lone breath’d in bless*d effusion forth 
Wild youth’s impession’d strain ; 
Where, Nature's happiest harp he strung, 
And Teviot’s mountain echoes rung 
Triumphant o’er the giddy plain. 
His were the songs, whose musi¢e smooth, 
Shew'd life, all love—and love, al! truth; 
And wak'd to rapturous joy the soul, 
That beat beneath hi, mil divine controul, 
On foreign lands, his Ivre resign’d, 
Now vibrates with the formless wind ; 
And, tuneless laid! the conscious note 
Does not in wild vibration fioat, 
In aerial circles borne ; 

While from her mazy radiant ring, 
Sweet Faney, flaps the drooping wing, 
And falls a-down to earth forlorn. 

And trembling Truth, with look distrest, 


But, hush! why bodes that wand’ring noise? 
Hail, heavenly power! "tis Virtue’s blissful 


Thou sacred, dear, departed Bard! 
Thy hallowed Maid, (‘tis Heaven's re. 
ward), 
Here, grateful greets thy shade sublime, 
That bless’d beyond the bourne of time, 
Fate’s ruthless powers defy. 
Where brightly, eke thy hallowed name, 
Shall blaze amidst seraphic flame! 
While dreadful Death himself shall die, 
Swell, Minstrels ! swell the warbling tone, 
And soothe sweet Nature’s mournful 
moan 3 
And Scotia, be that I;bour thine, 
To watch thy honours, at his silent shrine. 


Awake, ye youths of sordid gold! 
Awake, with em’lous ardour bold! 
See! from yon orient paths afar, 
Bright Genius, turns his rapid car, 
And courts your nobler flight. 
Along, he fires the slumb’ring land, 
And, beckoning, whirls his golden wand, 
’Midst volumes of ethereal light : 
Now, o'er his vot’ry’s tear-spread urn, 
Sadd’ning he stoops awhile to mourn ; 
Then, bright on beams of ether Harl'd, 
Circles with boundiess thought a suppliant 
world. 


Hark! how aloud the borean waves 
Are dash’d against the chrystal caves, 
And, murm’ring high, the echo swells 
Around, from Ocean’s bed of shells, - 
And charms with hollow moan. 
While trem’lous o’er the troubled decp 
The spirits of the waters weep, 
Incumbent woe, that’s Mem'ry’s own. 
And swift along the cavern’d shore, 
The winds conyey the murmurs o'er, 
Where, “neath gray twilight’s gath’ring 
gloom, 
Fair Scotia’s tears bedew her Leyden’s tom. 
H. 


Yannary 20, 181 


Nocknes upon her deauteous breast : Water of Leith. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret, that from the late period at which the Observer was re 
coived, we were not able to insert it this month. 


The pieces by the Ettrick Shepherd will a 
ppear next month. 
J. E. 8. and ILL R. will probably obtain 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, January 10. 
‘¥ ORD LIVERPOOL moved the thanks 
of the House to Lord Minto, the Go- 
vernor Gen. of India, and to Gen. Abercrom- 
bie, Sir S. Auchmuty, &c. for the late im- 
portant services in the East. His Lordship, 
as a reason for deviating from the usvil 
practice of confining this mark of distinc- 
tion to naval or military, stated that the 
expeditions which terminated in the reduc- 
tion of the islands of Bourbon, Mauritius, 
and Java, was the result of measures un- 
dertaken by Lord Minto upon his own re- 
sponsibility, before the instructions sent by 
government had reached him. The Noble 
Secretary then expatiated at some length 
upon the merits of the military and naval 
commanders employed ia these different 
services. 
Lord Morna cordially joined in this pro- 
posed vote of thanks, but remarked, that 
the principle of colonial warfare, carried 
on by this country at a prodigious expence, 
was incorrect, the power of France, in 
Europe, being such, that she must, at all 
times, upon the re-estbalishment of peace, 
command ships, colonies, and commerce. 
_ The motion was then agreed to nem. dis. 
as were the usual resolutions approving of 
the services of the soldiers, seamen, and 
T™arines. 
No business of public importance came 
before the House till 


Friday, January 31. 


‘When Earl agreeably to 
Notice, called the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the state of affairs in Ireland. 
The circumstances, (he observed), which 
had lately occurred in that country—the 
violation of the liberty of the subject, 
while exercising the undoubted right of 
Petitioning, had occasioned a “political 

February 1812, 


8 


schism, pregnant with all those calamities 
which at times, shake the foundation of 
empires. His Lordship reprobated the 
idea of restrictions and disabilities on ac- 
count of religion, and entered into a his- 
tory of their origin. He found it in the 
fears justly entertained under Charles II. 
of the opinions possessed by the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II. the heir ape 
parent, to whom the whole of the Catho- 
lics were politicaily devoted.—-The same 
motives subsisted in the following reigns, 
and as long as claims to the Crown of 
those Realms, disallowed by Parliament, 
were maintained by Catholic pretenders. 
But the only cause of the penal statutes a- 
gainst Roman Catholics, had vanished 
long ago, and the effect must of course 
follow the same fate. His Lordship ad. 
mitted that the lower clases of Irish Cae 
tholics still retained strong prejudices a- 
gainst their fellow citizens; and one of 
the advantages expected from aa United 
Parliament was, that they would adopt 
measures to remove all grounds of national 
jealousy. Instead of which, the higher 
classes of Roman Irish Catholics were de- 
barred even from aspiring to a variety of 
honourable and lucrative situations which 
his“ Lordship enumerated. The case was 
peculiarly hard in respect to the army, for 
the Irish Parliament had provided for the 
advancement of the Roman Catholic on 
the military estabilshment of that king- 
dom; but no sooner had that army be- 
come Englsh by the Union, than this 
wholesome and just provision was done 
away contrary to the spirit of that social 
contract, and without any grounds what- 
ever. His Lordship afterwards recapitu- 
lated the various reasons which he had ale 
ready adduced to induce their Lordships 
to agree to an inquiry, and concluded by 
moving, ‘** That a Committee be appaint- 
ed to inquire into the State of mee 
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The Duke of Devonsnine seconded the 
motion. 

The Marquis Weviesty defended the 
conduct of the Duke of Richmond and the 
Irish Administration, and declared his 
conviction that none ef them would have 
attempted to stand between the king and 
his subjects. The Government, however, 
had been advised that the assembly of the 
Qclegates was contrary to law, and that 
opinion had been declared correct by the 
Court of King’s Bench. Whatever fecling’s 
we may have towards the admission of 
Catholics into Parliament, did their Lord- 
ships mean to say, that an assembly, con- 
sisting of Prelates, Nobility, and Electors 
from differcnt counties, was a fit assembly to 
be sitting in Ireland after the Union? This 
wes not a question merely of religious in- 
dulvence, but whether every State was 
stot justified in restraining what was in- 
yurious to the State. Me held all restraint 
to be evil,—but the danger on the other 

side may be greater; and if so, hold to 
your restraints. A Noble Earl had said, 
this was a question of State. Let them 
dbate the question of right on one side, and 
the fury of zea! on the other, and consider 
it equally. He hed considered, that the 
best mode of disarraying the disaffected in 
that country, would be to remove the 
tond that hoids them together.—The re- 
strictions embodies them al]l—if these re- 
etrictions were removed, the different 
classes, the d@rmy, the navy, the law, &c. 
would separate, and be locking to their 
own individwal interest. How far they 
should be removed, of what security 
should be acquired from the Catholics, he 
was net prepared to say.—Would it be 
said the Catholics enjoyed no privileges, 
no power or weight in the State No one 
fould say they did not; they were admit- 
ted into the army, into the navy, and in- 
to the Inw, and he was of opinion, that 
though there was no Popish Pretender re- 
maining. yet that so large a body were not 
to be reieased from and 
admitted into the body of the State, with. 
Dut considering what security should be re- 
muired for the preservation of the esta- 
Wished religion. He would advise them, 
fit the tinte arrived when they might be 
admitted, to consider what security they 
wad to offer that they would conduct 
themselves as good and peaceable subjects, 
and, by dutiful submission to legal autho- 
rity, pave the way for theit admission to 
those privileges in which they were so 
Anxious to participate. 

The motion was supported by the Duke 


of Bedford, the Marquisses of Downshire 
and Lansdowne, and Lords Somers, Moira, 
Gray. Darnley, Vrskine, Carysfort; and 
opposed by Lords Aberdeen, Westmore- 
land, Buckinghamshire, Sidmouth, Mul. 
grave, and Liverpool. d 

Upon a division, the motion was nega- 
tived—162 to 79—Proxies included. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, Jan. 10. 

Ture Cuancector of the Excureurr, in 
moving the thanks of the House to Lord 
Minto and Sir 8S. Auchmuty, for their ser- 
Vices in the East, stated that the mevit of 
having planned alt the expeditions, be- 
longed solely to the former. After no- 
ticing, in terms of high praise, the con- 
duct of Commodore Rowley in wresting 
the superiority from the French in the In- 
cian seas; the gallantry of Sir S. Auch. 
muty, Colonels Gillespie and M*Leod, the 
latter of Whom died in carrying a redoubt, 
he moved, first, ‘hat thanks be voted to 
Lord Minto for the wisdom and ability 
with which he had applied the resources 
entrusted to him, to the destruction of the 
French power in the East Indies 5 stating 
further, that the brilliant successes which 
had attended our arms were owing to that 
Vigorous system of operations which he 
luc so wisely adopted and pursued. 

Suenrpan thought that the merits 
of Lord Minto has not been made out ; no 
necessity ‘had been stated for the Noble 
Lord accompanying the expedition, and 
superintending the military and naval ope- 
rations in person. He disapproved of this 
civil controw, which was too like the system 
adopted by the French in the _revolation- 
ary war, when civil deputies from the con- 
vention were sent to superintend the com- 
manders of armies. It was confessed that 
Lord Minto had undertaken the expedition 
contrary to the advice of every person, 
even of Admiral Drury himseif. He then 
stated that greater dangers never encom- 
passed any army than these in which Sir 
S. Auchmuty had been involved. That gal- 
lant General had no alternative but a dis- 
graceful and precipitate retreat, or an as- 
sault by storm, it which the safety of i‘e 
ithole army was at stake. He concluded 
hy stating, that he thought justice had not 
been done to Commodore Rowley, who, 
by rallying our broken force in the Indian 
Seas, paved the way for the subsequent 
Fuccesses. 

Messte Yorke, Ryder, Freemantle, Grarte 

and 
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and Elliot, supported the motion; which 
was opposed by Messrs Whitebread, P. 
Moore, General Tarleton, 
Montgomery. 

The motion was afterwards carried with- 
out a division, as were separate votes of 
thanks to the officers, setdiers, &c. em- 
ployed in the expedition to Java. 

Votes of thanks to Commodores Brough- 
ton and Rowley were likewise carried. 


Tuesday Jan. 1A. 
DISTILLATION FROY. GRAIN. 


On the motion of Mr Perceval, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee, to 
take into consideration the subject of dis- 
tillation from grain. He began by cailing 
the attention of the House to the act pass- 
ed last year for the encouragement of agri- 
culture, by permitting spirits to be distilled 
from corn ; and which act also tended to en- 
courage the distilleries, and increase the re- 
venue; he must, however, now state, that 
the failure of the crop last year made 
it necessary to adopt another measure, for 
the purpose of stopping distillation from 
corn, so as to reserve the grain in the 
country for the food of the inhabitants.— 
In the the month of October Iast, the 
prices of grain had very considerably risen. 
It was known to every body, that the crop 
was a very scanty one; and this scarcity, 
added to the diminished supply likely to 
be received from foreign countries, had 
_¥iven just grounds to the distillers them- 
selves to expect, that a suspension of the 
law for permitting distillation from grain 
must take place. In order, however, that 
neither the distiller nor the revenue should 
suffer, it was his intention to propose an 
additional duty of 1s. 8d. a gallon on spi- 
rite distilled from sugar; and also a duty 
of L24d. per cent. additional on foreign spi- 
rits. The latter was for the encourage- 
ment of the English distiller. For the 
same purpose there should be a duty of 5d. 
a gallon laid on Scotch spirits, and a pro- 
hibition against the importation of spirits 
from Ireland. He concluded with moving 
a resglution, that from the 5th February 
1812, to the 5th of December next, no 
spitits be distilled from. wash mude of 
corn. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Several other resolutions were then ad- 


and Sir H. 
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after the 81st of December 1812. A third 
resolution went to subject sugar-wash to 
the same duties as were paid on corn- 
wash. A fourth went to impose an addi- 
tional duty of 124d. per cent. on alt foreign 
spirits imported, with the exception cof 
rum. 

The Cnancerror of the Excrrqver then 
stated, that he did not purpose that the 
prohibition should extend to Ireland, and 
that of course it would be necessary, that 
a suspension in the intercourse in spirits 
should take place between the two ¢coun- 
ties. 


Thursday, Jan. 16. 


The House having gone into a coinmit- 
tee to consider so much of the Regent's 
speech as related to the King’s establish- 
ment: 

The Cuancetror of the in 
a speech of considerable length, proposed 
his plan for the new arrangement. It wiil 
comprize 28 officers, including four Lords 
of the bed chamber, four Grooms of the 
chamber, eeven Equerries, with the Groom 
of the Stole at its head, and in his absenée, 
the Vice-chambeilain—The king’s private 
property is to be invested in three Com- 
missioners, one of them a Master in 
Chancery. The whole additional annual 
expence to. the nation is estimated at 
70,000. The whole of his Majesty's 
household is to be under the contro! of the 
Queen, who is also to receive the annual 
sum of L. 10,000, in consequence of his 
Majesty's decreased establishment, chiedy 
in horses and carriages. His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales is to be allowed 
L. 100,000, to reimburse his expences as 
Regent, since he took upon him the duties 
of that office. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving resolutions to the 
effect of the above statement. 

Mr Ponsonsy could not see in his Ma- 
jesty’s situation, what required a large es- 
tablishment about his person. He also 
objected to the sum of L. 100,000, pros 
posed to be grarited to the Prince Regent, 
to cover the cost incurred by the assump- 
tion of the government; as, in the last 
Session, the Prince declined any assistance 
en that account. He therefore hoped the 
fion. Gentleman would pause, and enter 
into further explanations, before he pre- 


cipitated his measure. et 
Mr Tierney objected to the establisl:- 

ment of a second Court, as a thing un- 

known in the Constitution; and whi¢h 


opted, the substance of which were,—-That 
it should be lawful for the Prince Regent, 
With the advice of his Privy Council, by 
Proclamation, after the S3lI'st of October, 


1812, to permit the distillation from grain, he considerd as set on foot for the pur- 
orto continue the suspension for 30 days pose of creating a separate influence. As ais ibis 
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to the appointment of a commission to 
take care of his Majesty's private property. 
Parliament had no more to do with it 
than with the property of the king of 
France. | 

A desultory conversation ensued between 
Mr Sheridan and Mr Perceval; when the 


_resolutions were put and agreed to. 


Friday, Jan. 17. 


The House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, in which, pon the mo- 
tion of Mr Yorke, the sum of L.3,345,861, 
was voted for maintenance of seamen and 
marines for 1812, L. 3,500,000, for wear 
and tear of the navy for the year 1812; 
and L. 649,750, for the Ordnance service. 

On a motion of Mr Secretary Ryder, a- 
mended by Mr Abercromby, a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the state of 
the nightly watch, and the police of the 
metropolis. 

Mondzy, Jan. 20. 


The House went into a committee of 
supply, and voted L.100,000 to the Regent, 
for the expences he has been at, in Cconse- 
quence of his assumption of the exercise 
of the royal authority. Mr Tierney and 
Mr Whitbread objected to the grant, 
without a message from his Highness ; but 
their objection was overruled. 


Tuesday, Jan. 21. 


Mr Broveuam rose to call the attention 
of the House to the subject of the droits of 
Admiralty, which were deemed to . be 
vested in the crown, and which at pre- 
sent amounted to not less a sum than 
L. 8,000,000. Mr Brougham very for- 
eibly expatiated on the danger to the con- 
stitution from such a sum being vested in 
the crown without any accountability— 
there was no safeguard against its being 
portioned out amongst undeserving favou- 
rites or mistresses ; it might, in short, be 
converted to any use, public or private, 


harmless or dangerous ; and more espe- 


cially was it of the worst tendency, as it 
made it the interest of the crown to levy 
war in a way least consistent with its own 
honour, or that of the country, and with- 
out that frank, honourable, open declara- 
tion of hostilities, which, until lately, 
had been thought consistent with old Eng- 
lish faith. (Hear, hear, hear!) The 
Dutch war, in the reign of Charles II. 
presented the worst,, most infamous, and 
degraded specimen of this system, (with 
the exception, perhaps, of the attack on 


Copenhagen, and the Spanish frigates.) 


The Hon. Gentleman finished an eloquent 


speech, by concluding, from all that he 
had said, that the fund was contaminated ; 
that it had its origin in violence and fraud ; 
and that in its maturity it gave protection 
to inferior agents in similar courses; and 


that throughout it was most suspicious. | 


He called on the House to look to what 
might ensue from permitting it to remain 
on its present footing. Look to the dread- 
ful consequences if ever it should happen, 
which he would not suppose probable, but 
which was possible, that a monarch of 
this country should hereafter exist, who 
had the misfortune to have an adviser, ill 
acquainted with the principles and ana- 
logies of the British constitution, or car- 
ing little about either ; not having studied 
the character and temper of the people, 
or disregarding their resentment ;_ rash 
enough to consider boldness as the surest 
way to powér, and blinded by his avarice, 
so as to be desperate enough to venture on 
so dangerous a career—if ever it should 
happen that the crown was cursed to have, 
and to listen to such a minister, as Charles 
the Second had listened to Lord Shafte- 
bury, only look at the fearful result ; at 
the ruin of commerce, at the loss of ho- 
nour, and the degradation of the English 
character for ever. (Hear!) Only suppose 
that such men might ever exist, and that 
a Prince might be advised to acquire a per- 
sonal, uncontroled property, at the same 
risk with regard to America, that Charles 
Il. gained by the Dutch war, what ruir 
of every description would be the conse- 
quence ? and yet gentlemen opposite ar- 
gued, that all this might be done by law 
and the constitution, even without that 
mockery of responsibility—an act of in- 
demnity. He did not mean to say, that 
he thought these events likely ; but simi- 
lar occurrences had once taken place; if 
was possible they might again happen, 
against which it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to provide. He was now done ; and 
thanking the House for the attention with 
which they had honoured him, apologized 
for the length at which he had detained 
them. Again he -called on them to pause, 
before they voted any inerease to the civil 
list. The constitution knew of but one 
course——a limited monarch, with a fixed 
expenditure, settled by Parliament, to 
which he was accountable. He concluded 
by moving several long resolutions, agree- 
ing with the tenor of his speech— 

** That all other funds in possession of 
the crown, otherways than by grant from 


Parliament, applicable in the manner 


pointed eut by them, and to be senomnins 
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for to therm, was contrary to the constitu- 


tion, and full of danger to the rights and 
liberties of the people; that it was the 
duty of Parliament to investigate these ac- 
counts of the droits of Admiralty, and 
to appropriate them to the public ser- 
vice,” &c. &c. 

Mr Branp seconded the motion, which 
was opposed by the ministerial side of the 
House, chiefly on the ground of the anti- 
quity of the droits. 
~ On a division, there appeared for the 
resolutions, 38—against them 73 — Ma- 
jority, 35. 

An amendment of Mr Tierney’s was also 
Jost on a division of 94 to 36. 

Wednesday, Jan. 22. 

Mr LusurneTon brought up the report of 
the distillery suspension bill. 

Sir J. Newport objected to the elause 
which prohibits the importation of spirits 
from Ireland, as a breach of the union. 

Mr Sincrair opposed the bill altogether, 
as hurtful to agriculture. 

Sir G. CLarnke wished the Scotch distil- 
lers to be charged with duty in the same 
mode as in England, and brought up a 
clause for that purpose. 


It was opposed by Mr Perceval, and 
rejected. 


Thursday, Jan. 23. 


The bill for preventing distillation from 
grain was read a third time and passed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 


_ Onthe motion of Lord Folkestone, the 
petition of Mary Anne Dicks, now iim- 
prisoned in the gaol of Bristol, in conse- 
quence of a suit in the ecclesiastical court, 
was read. 

Lord Forkestone then rose to submit 
his promised motion relative to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. The inquiries which he 
had made since the petition of Mary Anne 
Dicks had been put into his hands, had 
convinced him that it was not a particular 
grievance to which he should direct the 
attention of the House, but to a system of 
proceedings, from which similar severities 
were daily emanating. His Lordship en- 
tered into a detailed history of the rise and 
progress of the spiritual jurisdictiun in this 
country, and then cited a variety of cases 
of individual oppression, resulting from 
the perversion of the sentence of excom- 
munication from its avowed purpose, which 
Was pro salute anima. He concluded with 
moving, ‘* That a committee be appointed 
to enquire into the state of the jurisdiction 
ofthe Inferior Ecclesiastical Courts, end 


to consider whether any reformation is ne- 
cessary to be made therein and to report 
their opinion to the House.” 

The question having been read from the 
chair, a debate ensued, in which Sir W. 
Scott allowed that some abuses had arisen 
in the inferior courts; but contended that 
it was impossible to prevent them in every 
instance. 

Sir Romitry explained the dreadful 
consequences attending a sentence of ex- 
communication. It prevented the parties 
aflected by it from being witnesses or suit 
ors in courts of law, and thus deprived hina 
of all protection for person or property. 
King James I]. had sent a message to Par- 
liament for remedying the evils then felt 
from excommunication for slight offences, 
but from that day to th's ngghing had been 
done in the business. ‘The case of the pe- 
titioner was fully sufficient to prove the 
oppressive effect of this mode of punish- 
ment. She had suffered two years impri- 
sonment for applying a vulgar epithet toa 
woman who kept a house of ill fame. 

After some further discussion, in which 
Sir J. Nicholl, Mr W. Smith, the Attor- 
ney Generali, and ethers, togk part, Lord 
Foikstone withdrew his motien, in conse- 
quence of Sir W. Scott having undertakea 
to bring in a bill for reforming the pro- 
ceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts; and 
the consideration of the particular case be- 
fore the House, was deicrred to a future 
day. 

Fridau, Jan. 24. 


The House went into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, and the following sums were voted :— 

L.1250 to Captain Manby, for his Life 
Preserver. 

L.4699. 4s. for the repairs of Henry the 
Vilth’s Chapel. 

Mr Wharton then moved, that L.10,057 
should be granted towards defraying the 
expences of erecting 2 bridge over the river 
Eden, at Carlisle. : 

Sir Joun Newport rose to object to the 
grant. The people of Cumberland had no 
higher claim to the public money thanany 
other county. 

Mr Wuaxton and Sir James Geansm 
observed, that sirong representations hud 
been made on this subject to the Commii- 
tee by the Scotch, and particularly by the 
Irish Members: and the purpose of the 
jntended bridge, said Sir James Grahain, 
was to facilitate the entrance of the Irish 
Members into the British Parliament.— 
(A laugh.) 


Mr Wuitsazap, in reply to what bad 


falicn frcm Sir James Craham, = 
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that it was curious that the bridge, which 
had been allowed to be wide enough for 
the passage of Scoteh Members, and Scotch 
cattle, should be too narrow to admit the 
passage of the Irish Members.—f4 
laugh. )—These latter gentleman were in- 
deed of great weight, but he had not been 
aware that their breadth was such as to re- 
quire a bridge of ampler dimensions than 


of Parliament. 


his leave of that House, and of the public, 
he hoped it would not be considered pre- 
sumption in him to say, that he believed 
he had acted with honesty to the public 
and fidelity to his Prince. He felt he 
could carry with him into his retirement 
the proud but delightful consciousness of 
having acted right. 


. Tuesday, Jan. 28. 


the Scotch.—(A leugh.)—At any rate he 
Ve could not conceive why the county of Cum- 
ey berland should be particularly favoured ; 
, and the present principle, if extended, 
: would put in the hands of Government the 
i erection of all the bridges in the king- 
dom. 
| After some discussion, the Committee 
4 divided, when the resolution was carried 
by 30 to 27. 
Monday, Jan. 27 


Mr Sixciarr presented a petition from. 
the frecholders of Caithness, praying for 
an alteration in that artiele of the Union, 
by which they are entitled only to be repre- 
sented in Parliament alternately with the 
Stewartry of Bute. The petition was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


Wedaesday, Jan. 29. 


On the motion of Sir John Newport, 
Jeave was given to bring in a bill to ascer- 


ee. SS 


On the motion for going into a commit- 
tee on the royal household bill, Mr Tier- 
ney opposed the Speaker's leaving the 
chair, He argued against the principle 
and various clauses of the bill, as uncon- 
stitutional, and also injurious to the hon- 
our ofthe Prince Regent. In these cen- 
sures he was joined by Mr Whitbread, Mr 
Ponsonby, and sume other members.— 
They were answered by Mr Perceval, who 


was joined by Mr Adam, the Prince’s Chan- 


eellor, and on a division, Mr Tierney's mo- 
tion was negatived by 141 to 59. In the 
committee, Mr Tierney made several ob- 
rections to points of form, which were 
verruled by the propor messages, and the 
consent of the Prince Regent ; and all the 
clauses were passed, with only one divi- 
sion ot 105 against 33. 

Mr Anam explained the origin of certain 
debts which it appears the Prince of Wales 
considers himself bound honour to 
pay, although not legally compellable ; 
end to this purpose it is intended to apply 
the 70,0001 per annum which is left to 
his Royal Highness, by his exchequer re- 
venue. ‘Lhe Honourable Meniber conelud- 
ed by saying, that this last duty to his 
Roval Master was the last of his own po- 
‘tical life. Affuirs, it was of no conse- 
guence to the world to know, drew him to 


“ae lavours of bis profession. In taking 


tain the population of freland. 

After some opposition from Mr C. 
Hutchinson, on nearly the same grounds 
as those already before the public, his Ma- 
jesty’s household bill was read a third time 
and passed. 


Friday, Jan. 31. 


Mr Locxnart brought forward a motion 
for a Committee, to inquire if any and 
what persons becoming bankrupt can sit 
in that House, which was negatived with- 
out a division. 

An animated debate took place in con- 
sequence of the rescinding of so much of a 
former order respecting the return of Po- 
lice Magistrates, as required them to give 
in their present qualitication ; which had 
been adopted on the motion of Mr Secreta 
ry Ryder, on the ground that each Magis- 
trate, acting without such qualification, be- 
ing liable to a fine of L. 106, it would cause 
many of them to criminate themselves, 
which was a principle unknown in English 
law. Sir F. Burdett, in moving for the 
restoration of the order to its original form. 
contended, that there had been many very 
improper appointments of Police Magts- 
trates, and conccived that this was the on- 
ly way to rectify the abuse. The motion 
of Sir Francis was lost by a majority of 57 
to 7. 
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NAST INDIES. 


REDUCTION OF JAVA. 


N our last Number we inserted the offi- 
cial details of the capture of Batavia, by 
the British troops, under the command of 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty. Dispatches have 
since been received, announcing the capitu- 
lation of General Jansen, with the remain- 
der of the French forces, and the surrender 
of the remaining part of the island of Java, 
eastward of Samarang, to the British.— 
The dispatches containing these accounts, 
were forwarded by Governor Farquhar, 
from the Mauritius, and were brought to’ 
Kngland by the Phebe frigate. The de- 
tails were published in a London Gazette 
kixtraordinary, on the 20th January, but 
they are so voluminous that our limits will 
only admit of the following abstract :— 
General Jansen capitulated on the 17th 
September, and surrendered all the country, 
not already subject to the British arms, to 
his Majesty. The Europeans in the service 
ofthe enemy are prisoners of war. The 
hative troops were dismissed to their homes. 
General Jansen did not retire to Sourabaya, 
as Was expected, but retreated to Sama- 
rang, where he endeavoured to collect the 
remains of his scattered forces. On the 
“ppearance of Sir S. Auchmuty before that 
place in the Modeste frigate, with a few 
transports, the French commander evacu- 
ated the town, as he before had done the 
city of Batavia, and took a mountain posi- 
hon at Jattee Alloe, about six miles off, on 
the road to Solo, the residence ef the Em- 
peror of Java. In this position -he was at- 
tacked by Colonel Gibbs on the 16th of 
September, routed, and pursued for 12 
miles up the country, most of his forces 
and artillery taken; and the next day he 
Surrendered as above stated. The British 
toss in the attack, was only 2 rank and file 


A fairs. 


killed ; 1 serjeant, and 9 privates wounded. 
Sir S. Auchinuty took 56 pieces of cannon, 
and ammunition in proportion. 

All the other places held by the French 
fell in succession, as the British frigates and 
marines were landed. Cheribon was taken 
without loss, by Captain Beaver, of the 
Nisus,_and there the French General Ja- 
melie and his suite were captured, on their 
way to join General Jansen. Sourabaya 
surrenccred without resistance on the 22d 
September, and Fort Ludowick, containing 
98 pieces of heavy cannon, followed the 
example. <A detachment fyom the Nisus 
marched 35 miles from Cheriben to Carang 
Sarabang, and seized a large magazine of 
cotfee, &c. valued at 250,000 dollars, and 
made about 7U0 prisoners, although their 
own number was only 239. Not one man 
was hurt. They also seized 9 waggons 
laden with silver and copper money at Bon- 
gas, with a great quantity of arms. Tag- 
gal was taken possession ef by Captain 
Iiiilyar, of the Phebe, who found the Go- 
vernment stores capacious and well filled 
with coffee, rice, and pepper. 

The greatest resistance was experienced 
at the turt of Samanap, which was taken by 
Captain Harris, with the boats of the Sir 
Francis Drake and the Phaeton. 

By Captain Iuarris’s desire, the fort of 
Bancalang was taken possession of by the 
Sultan of Madura, on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, and British colours hoisted. ‘The 
French govetnor, and al] the Dutch inhabi- 
tants were sent prisoners on board the Drake. 
The whole of Java is now in possession of 
the British forces, much to the satisfaction 
of the natives. Lord Minto concludes his 
letter, which is dated from Batavia, Sept. 29, 
by saying, ** Your Excellency will observe 
with satisfaction, from these documents, 
that the final pacification of the island has 

been hastened by fresh examples of the 
same spirjt, decision, and judgment, which 
haye 
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have marked the measures of his Excellen- 
cy the Commander in Chief, and of the 
same gallantry which has characterised the 
troops since the hour of their disembarka- 
tion on this coast. The Commander in 
Mhief will sail in a few days for India, and 
I flatter myself that I shall be able to em- 
bark on board his Majesty's ship Modeste, 
for Bengal, about the middle of October.” 

The Emperor of Java is spoke of in the 
capitulation as a vassal of the French Go- 
vernment. Sir S. Auchmuty detached 
Captain Robinson with a small escort to 
his Court, to announce the change that had 
taken place; and also to call upon the re- 
sidents, Van Braam and Engiehard, to con- 
tinue, agrecably to the capitulation, the 
exercise of their functions in behalf of the 
British Government, and to secure careful- 
the public property. 


SWEDEN. 


On the 7th January the King of Sweden 
resummed the reins of government; on 
which occasion the Prince Royal ad- 
dressed a long speech to his Majesty, 
which, after congratulating him on his re- 
covery, proceeds thus :— 

‘* When your Majesty rleéided upon 
embracing the continental policy, and de- 
claring war against Great Britain, Sweden 
had got clear of an unfortunate contest ; 
her wounds were stil! bleeding; it was ne- 
cessary for her tomake some sacrifices, at 
a moment even when she lost one of the 
principal branches of her public revenues— 
the whole of that produced by the customs 
being nearly annihilated. In defiance of 
the insular situation of Sweden, she has 
performed, for the interest of the common 
cause, all that could be expected from a 
people faithful to their engagements ; more 
than? ,000,000rix-dollarshave been expend- 
ed in recruiting the army, and placing in a 
state of defence our coasts, our fortresses, 
and our fleet. Twill not dissemble from 
your Majesty, that all our commerce has 
heen reduced to a simple coasting trade, 
and has greatly suffered from this state of 
war. Privateers, under friendly flags, a- 
cainst which it would have been injurious 
to have added measures of safety and pre- 
caution, have taken advantage of our con- 
fidence in treaties, to capture, one after 
another, about 50 of our merchantmen; 
but at last, Sire, your flotilla received or- 
ders to protect the Swedish flag, and the 
Just commerce of your subjects, against pi- 
racies which could neither be authorised, 
mor avowed by any Government. 
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«© The Danish cruisers have given much 
cause for complaint on our part; but the 
evil decreases daily, and every thing leads 
us to think the lawful commerce of Sweden 
will not be any longer disturbed by them, 
and that the relations of good neighbour- 
ship will be more and more strengthened. 

** The cruisers, under the French flag, 
have given an unlimited extension to their 
letters of marque ; the injuries which they 
have done us have been the object of our 
complaints. ‘The justice and loyalty of his 
Majesty the Emperor of the French have 
guaranteed that redress. 

** The protections given by friendly 
Governments have been respected, and 
such of their ships as have touched upon 
our coasts have been at liberty to continue 
their voyage whatever might be their desti- 
nation. 

** About 50 American ships driven upon 
eur coasts by successive tempests have 
been released: this act of justice, founded 
upon the rights of nations, has been appre- 
ciated by the United States, and appear- 
ances promise us that better understood 
relations with that Government will faci- 
litate the exportation of the numerous piles 


of iron with which our public places are , 


now filled.” 


|The speceh then goes on to state that 
Sweden was on the most amicable footing 
with Praossia, Russia, Austria, and Tur- 
key. That Swedish intercourse had en- 
tirely ceased with South America, owing 
to the civil war that rages there. That he 
(Bernadotte) had adopted measures to en- 
courage the mamufactures of linen, the 
growth of hemp, &c. That the army and 
the finances had been the object of his soli- 
citude. That by measures of precaution 
the course of exchange on Hamburgh, 
which in March last was at 130 sk. had 
been reduced to 84. That great attention 
had been paid to the state of the public 
hospitals, religious edifices, police, agri- 
culture, the works of the Canal of Goth- 
land, &c. Kc. That in consequence of 
the harvest having proved defective, he 
had provided for the importation of corn, 
sending salt in exchange.] After touch- 
ing on other minor points, the Speech then 
proceeds 


‘* T have carried into execution the s0- 
lemn resolution of the States of the king- 
dom, sanctioned by your Majesty, regard- 
ing the national armament; but, careful 
not to deprive agriculture of any more arms 
than are indispensibly necessary for the 
defence of our country, I have merety of- 

dered 
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dered a levy of 15,000 men, exclusive of 
the 50,000 which the States had placed at 
your Majesty's disposal. The most dire- 
ful errors manifested themselves ia Scho- 
nen, where violence and a public rebeilion 
threatened for a moment to oppose the ere- 
cution of the measures ordained. Already 
did our enemies, or such as are enemies of 
our repose, begin to rejoice at our intestine 
divisions, but these are now suppressed by 
the united force of the army and the laws, 
and were succeeded by the return of na- 
tional sentiment, and obedience to their 
ditty.” 

After noticing that the vacancies in the 
hew enrolment and national armament had 
been filled up, the regular army recruited 
and clothed, together “with the reserve, 
which is supplied with well-conditioned 
arms, manufactories of which, and of ar- 
tillery, as well as of gunpowder und salt- 
petre, have been established, the Speech 
CONTINUCS 

‘Your Majesty will deign to perceive, 
by this statement, that, notwithstanding 
al that the detractors of Sweden have in- 
sinuaied on this head, as that it would take 
§U years to organize an army of 60,000 
men, yet this will be apparent in the month 
vf April next, both to the friends and ene- 
mies of your Majesty. ‘The intent of this 
augmentation of our military force is mere- 
ly defensive—without any other ambition 
than that of preserving the liberty and laws, 
Sweden will have means of defending her- 
sei; and she can do it. Bounded by the 
sea on one side, and on the other by inac- 
cessible mountains, it is not solely on the 
courage of her inhabitants, nor in the re- 
membrance of her former glory, that she 
has to seck for the security of her inde- 
pendence; it is rather to be found in her 
weal situation, in her mountains, in her 
forests, in her lakes, and in her frosts. 
Let her therefore protit by these united ad- 
vantages; and her inhabitants be 
thoroughly persuaded of this‘truth, that if 
iron, the produce of her mountains, eulti- 
Vates their farms, by ploughing up their 
fields, that it is likewise iron alone, and 
the firm determination of making use of it, 
that can defend them.” 

The Speech concliades with noticing, in 
terms of approbation, the conduct of the 
diferent Swedish Authorities and Mi- 
misters, during the indisposition of the 


By a recent mail from Anholt we have 
“counts of the occupation of Swedish Vo- 
@erania by the French. ‘This cvent took 
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place on the 26th January, when 6000 
french troops entered Stralsund, having 
previously desired quarters to be provided 
for them. "The object of this movement is 
not explained ; vor docs it appear wheiher 
it originates in hostility te Sweden or Rus- 
sia. ‘The polities of the aerth of Europe 
seem at present to be wholly invoived in 
mystery. It was generally unagined that, 
when Bernadotte ussumed the governinent 
of Sweden, the resources of that country 
would be wielded for the common cbjects 
of the continental confederacy. ‘This does 
not appear to be the case. Bernadette, us 
far as Wwe are able to judge, from appeur- 
ances, is guided by no principle foreign te 
the interests of the country which-he go- 
verns, and it is possible on this account he 
may have incurred the resentment of Boe 
haparte. It is also stated, that Russia has 
been long uncasy under the fetters of the 
continental systein, and has manifested ana 
inclination tu resume her former friendly 
Iutercourse With this country. In that 
case, these military movements of the 
French may be intended to overawe that 
power into her former state of subservicucy 
tu foreign councils. 

In support of this opinion, it is stated 
in letters from Paris, that the Emperor 
intended setting out on a journey to the 
Prussian States about the end of the pre- 
sent month; and that he would then de- 
mnand of the Court of St Petersburgh, a 
full and complete adoption of the conti- 
hental system in the Russian harbours of 
the Baltic, and the admission of a French 
force into those ports, as the security for 
an unreserved compliance with the stipu- 
lations and restrictions of that system. To 
support her bold pretensions, according to 
these advices, France has nearly 100,000 
men in Dantzick, the Prussian fortresses, 
und the adjacent country, with an equal 
number at Warsaw; 125,000 men on the 
shores of the Danube, to obstruct the re- 
turn of the Czarine forces engaged in the 
Turkish war, in the event of peace with 
the Sultan, and hostilities with Napoleon. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


CAPTURE OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 


On the Sth January, the allied army un- 
der the command of General Viscount 
Wellington, invested Ciudad Rodrigo.— 
The enemy had increased the difficulty of 
approach, by erecting a redoubt on the hil! 
of St Fraucisco,and by fortifying three ¢ou- 


vents in the suburb. Those were gallant’ y 
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carried on the night of the 8th, with the 
loss of only six men killed, and 17 wound- 
ed and on the night of the 19th the 
fortress was taken by storm. The dispatch 
of Lord Wellington containing the details 
of this brilltant achievement, was publish- 


+ ed in an extraordinary gazette, on the 
‘ Sth instant, of which the folowing is a 
copy. 


Gallegos, 20th Jan. 1812. 


My Loro—I informed your Lordship 
in my dispatch of the 9th, that I had at- 
tacked Ciudad Rodrigo, and in that of the 
‘dSth, of the progress of the Operations to 
that period ; and I have now the pleasure 
ty acquaint your Lordship, that we took 
the place by storm yeterday evening after 
dark. 

We continued from the 15th to the 
19th to complete the second parallel, and 
the communications with that work ; and 
we had made some progress by sap to- 
wards the crest of the glacis. On the 
{ night of the L5oth we likewise advanced 
f from the left of the first parallel down the 
pt slope of the hill, towards the convent of St 
| 


< 


hrancisco, to a situation from which the 
walls of the Fausse Braye and of the 
| Mh town were seen, on which a battery of se- 

| ven guns was constructed, and they com- 
menced their fire on the morning of the 


ater 


i WRth. 

In the mean time, the batteries in the 

ae a first parallel continued their fire; and yes- 

at ‘ii ferday evening their fire had not only con- 

Se fn siderably injured the defences of the place, 
" but had madé breaches in the Fausse Braye 


wall, and in the body ofthe place, which 
were considered practicable ; while the bat- 
tery on the slope of the hill, which had 
been commenced on the night of the 15th, 
and had opened on the 18th, had been 
equally efficent still further to the left, 
and opposite the suburb of St Francisco. 
i therefore determined to storm = the 
place, notwithstanding that the approaches 
had not been brought to the crest of the 
glacis, and the coutiterscarp of the ditch 
was still entire. The attack was accor- 
dingly made yesterday evening in five se- 
parate columins, consisting of the troops of 
the Sd and light divisions, and of Brigadier- 
General Pack’s brigade. The two right 
columns conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel 
O'Toole, of the 2d cacadores, and Major 
Ridge, of the Sth regiment, were destined 
to protect the advance of Mzjor-General 
M*Kinnon’s brigade, forming the third, to 
the top of the breach in the Fausse Braye 
wall, and all these, being composed ‘of 
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troops of the third division, were undo; 
the direction of Licutenant-Gencral Pic. 
ton. 

The fourth column, consisting of the 
43d and 52d regiments, and puart of the 
95th regiment, being of the light division 
under the direction of Major General Crau- 
furd, attacked the breaches on the left, in 
front of the suburb of St Francisco, and 


covered the left of the attack of the 


principal breach by the troops of the 
$d_ division; and Brigadier-General Pack 
was destined with his brigade, forming the 
5th column, to make a false attack upon 
the southern face of the fort. Besides 
these five columns, the 94th regiment, be- 
longing to the Sd division, descended into 


the ditch ix two cotumns on the richt of - 


Major-Gen. M‘Kinnon’s brigade, with a 
view to protect the descent of that body 
into the ditch, and its attack of the breach 
the Fausse Braye, against the obstacles 
which it was supposed the enemy would 
construct to oppose their progress. 

All these attacks succeeded ; and Bri- 
gadicr-General Pack even surpassed my ex- 
pectations, having converted his false ate 
tack into a real one, and his advanced 
guard, under the command of Major 
Lynch, having followed the enenzy’s troops 
from the advanced works into the Fausse 
Braye, where they made prisoners of all 
opposed to them. 

Major Ridge, of the 2d battalion of the 
5th regiment, having escaladed the Fausse 
Braye wall, stormed the principal breach 
in the body of the place, together with the 
94th regiment, commanded by Licutenant- 
Colonel Campbell, which had moved along 
the ditch at the same time, and had storn- 
ed the breach in the Fausse Braye, both 
in front of Major-General M*Kinnon’s bri- 
gade. Thus these regiments not only el- 
fectually covered the advance from the 


trenches of Major-General M *Kinnon’s 


gade, by their first movernents and opera- 
tions, but they preceded them in the at- 
tack. 


Major-General Craufurd and Major-Ge- 
neral Vandelevy, and the troops of the 
light division on the left, were likewise 
very forwardon that side; and in less 
than half an hour from the time the attack 
commenced, our troops were in possession 
of, and formed on the ramparts of the 
place, each body contiguous to the other- 
The enemy then submitted, having sus- 
tained a considerable loss in the contest. 

Our loss was alsa, I am concerned to 
add, severe, particularly in officers of high 
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rank and estimation in this army. Ma- 
jor-General M*Kinnon was unfortunately 
blown up by the accidental explosion of 
eve of the enemy's expence magazines, 
close to the breach, after he had gallantly 
and successfully led the troops under his 
command to the attack. Major-General 
(Craufurd likewise received a severe wound 
while he was leading on the light division 
tothe storm, and I am apprehensive that 
I shall be deprived for some time of his as- 
sistance. Major-General Vandeleur was 
likewise wounded in the same manner, but 
not so severely, and he was able to con- 
tinue in the field. I have to add to this 
list, Lieutenant-Colonel Coiborne of the 
$2d regiment, and Major George Napier, 
who led the storming party of the light 
division, and was wounded on the top of 
the breach. 


I have great pleasure in reporting to 
your Lordship, the uniform gvod conduct, 
spirit of enterprise, and patience and per- 
severance in the performance of great la- 
bour, by which the general officers, offi- 
vers, and troops of the Ist, 3d, 4th, and 
light divisions, and Brigadier-General 
Pack’s brigade, by whom the siege was 
carried on, have been distinguished during 
the late operations. Lieutenant-General 
Graham assisted me in superintending the 
conduet of the details of the siege, besides 
performing the duties of the general officer 
commanding the first division; and I am 
much indebted to the suggestions and as- 
sistance T received from him for the suc- 
<ess of this enterprise. 


The conduct of all parts of the Sd divi- 
“on, In the operations which they perform- 
edwith so much gallantry and exaetaess 
on the evening of the 34th, in the dark, 
afford the strongest proof of the abilities 
of Liewtenant-General Picton and Major- 
General M‘Kinnon, ‘by whom they were 
directed and led ; but 1 beg particularly to 
draw your Lordship's attention to the con- 
duct of Lieutenant-Colenet O'Toole of the 

. cacadores, of Major Ridge of the 2d 
Sth foot, of Lieutenant-Colonel 
ato of the 94th regiment, of Major 

lanners of the 74th, and of Major Grey 
of the 24 battalion Sth foot, who has been 
twice wounded during this siege. 
; It is but justice also to the 3d division 
® report that the men who performed the 
‘ap elonged tothe 45th, 74th, 88th 
— under the command of Captain 
ss = of the royal engineers, and Cap- 
Be omson of the 74th; Lieutenant 

tesford of the 88th and Lieutenant Met- 


calf of the 45th; and they distinguished 
themselves not less in the storm of the 
piace, than they had in the performance 
of their laborious duty during the siege. 

I have already reported in my letter of 
the 9th instant, my sense of the con- 
duct of Major-General Craufurd, and of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Colborne, and of the 
troops of the light division in the 
storm of the redoubt of St Francisco, on 
the evening of the Sth instant. The con- 
duct of these troops was equally distin- 
guished throughout the siege and in the 
storm ; pothing could exceed the gallantry 
with which these brave officers and troops 
advanced, and accomplished the difficult 
operation allotted to them, motwithstand- 
ing that all their leaders had fallen. 

I particularly request your Lordship’s 
attention to the conduct of Major-Generai 
Craufurd, Major-General Vandeleur, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Barnard of the 95th, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Colborne, Major Gibbs, and 
Major Napier of the 52d, and Licutenant- 
Colonel M‘Leod of the 43d. The conduct 
of Captain Duffey of the 43d, and that of 
Lieutenant Gurwood of the 52d regiment, 
who was wounded, have likewise been par- 


ticularly reported to me; Lieutenant-Cu- 


lonel Elder and the 3d cacadores were 
likewise distinguished upon this occasion. 

The Ist Portuguese regiment, under 
Lieut. Colonel Hill, and the 16th, under 
Colonel Campbell, being Brigadier-General 
Pack’s brigade, were likewise distinguish- 
ed in the storm, under the command of 
the Brigadier General, who particularly 
mentions Major Lynch. 

In my dispatch of the 1th, I reported 
to your T.ordship the attack of the Con- 
vent of Santa Cruz, by the troops of the 
Ist division, under the direction of Jieute- 
nant-General Graham ; and that of the 
Convent of Saint Francisco, on the Lith 
inst. under the direction of Major-General 
the Hon. C. Colville. The first mentioned 
enterprize was performed by Captain 
Laroche de Stackenfels, of the Ist line 
battalion King’s Cerman Legion; the last 
by Lieuténant-Colonel Harcourt, with the 
40th regiment. This regiment remained 
from that time inthe suburb of Saint Fran- 
cisco, and materially assisted our attack 


‘on that side of the place. 


Although it did not faii to the lot of the 
troops of the Ist and 4th divisions tu 
bring these operations to their successful 
close, they. distinguished themselves 
throughout their progress, by the patience 
and perseverance with which they per- 
formed the labours of the siege. The 
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brigade of guards unéer Major-General H. 


(Campbell, was distinguished 


i this respect. 

I likewise request your Lordship’s at- 
tention to the conduct of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Fletcher, the chief engineer, and of 
Brigade- Major Jones, and the officers and 
men of the reyal engineers. “The ability 
with which these operations were carried 
on exceeds all praise; and I beg leave to 
recommend those oiticers to your Lord- 
ship most particularly. 

Major Dickson, of the royal artillery at- 
tached to the Portuguese artillery, has for 
some time had the direction of the heavy 
train attached to this army, and has con- 
aucted the intricate details of the late ope- 
ration, as he did those of the late sieges of 
Badajoz, much to my satisfaction. The 
rapid execution produced by the well di- 
rected fire kept up from our batteries, af- 
fords the best proof of the merits of the 
Officers and men of the royal artillery, and 
of the Portuguese artillery employed on the 
occasion, But I must particularly 
tion Brigade Major May, and Captains Hol- 
combe, ‘Power, Dy neley, and Dundas, of 
the royal artillery, and Captains Da Cunha 
and Da Corta, and Lieutenant Silva, of the 
Ist regiment of Portuguese artillery. 

I have likewise particularly to’ report to 
vour Lor ship, the conduct of Major Stur- 
geon, of the royal sjaff corps. He cons 
structed and placed for us the bridge over 
the Agueda, without which the enterprise 
could not have been attempted, and he af- 
terwards materially assisted Lieut.-General 
Graham and my self, in our reconnoissance 
ef the place, on which the plan of the at- 
tack was founded; and he finally conduct- 
ed the 2d battalion 5th regiment, as well 
as the 2d cacadores, to their points of at- 
taek, 

The Adjutant-General, and the Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General, and the officers 
of their several departments, gave ie every 
ussistance throughout this service, as well 
us those of my personal stuff; and I have 
great pleasure im aqding, that, notwith- 
standing the season of the year, and the 
increased difficulties of procuring sup- 
pics for the troops, the whole army 
have been well supplied, and every branch 
of the service provided for during the late 
operations, by the indefatigable exertions 
of Mr Commissary -General Bisset, and 
the officers belonging to his department. 

The Marshal del Campo, Don. Carlos 
d’Espana, and Don Julian Sanchez, ob- 
served the enemy's movements beyond the 
Tormes, during the operations of the siege 
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and f am much oblige to them, and tothe 
people of Castile in general, for the assistance 
I received from them. The latter have jn. 
variably shewn their detestation of the 
French tyranny, and their desire to contri. 
bute, by every means in their power, to re- 
move it. 

I will hereafter transmit to your Lord. 
ship a detailed account of what we have 
found in the place; but I believe there are 
153 pieces of ordnance, including the heavy 
train belonging to the French army, and 
great quantities of ammunition and stores, 
We have the Governor, General Banier, 
about 78 officers, and 1700 men, pri- 
soners. 

I transmit this dispatch by my Aid-de- 
Camp, the Honourable Major Gordon, 
who will give your Lordship any further 
details you may require ; and I beg leave 
to recommend him to your protection. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
WELLINGTON. 


RETURN OF KILLED AND WOUNDED. 
KILLED. 


Major-General M‘Kinnon. 

2a Batt. 5th Foot—Captain NM? Dougall. 

Ist Batt. 45th Foot—Capt. Hardyman ; 
Lieuts. Perse and Bell. 

Ist Batt. 52d Foot—Capt. J. Dobbs. 

94th Foot—Captains Williamson and 
Anderson. 


WOUNDED. 


Major-General Craufurd, severely, since 
dead. 

Major-General Vandeleur, slightly. 

Brigade-Major Potter, 28th foot, ditto. 

Royal Engineers—Lieuts. Thomson and 
Reid, sev rely. 

43d Foot—Capt. Fergusson, slightly. 

52d Foot—Lieut.-Col.Colborne, severely; 
Major George Napier, lost an arm ; Lieut. 
Gurwood, slightly.” 

7ith Foot—Captain M‘Lean, severely, 
(lost a leg). 

8th Foot—Lieut. slightly. 

95th Foot—Capt. Uniacke, severely. 

Ist ‘Artillery—Capt. Queerle. 


FALL OF VALENCIA. 


The fortress’ of Valencia, in which Gen. 
Blake had shut himself up, after sustaining 
a defeat on the 26th December, surrender- 
ed to the Lrench under Matshal Suchet, 
by capitulation, on the 9th January, by 
which Blake, together with the garrison 
and other troops. under his command, to the 
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number of 20,000 men, became prisoners of 
war. The following is an extract from the 
report of the Marshal Suchet, announcing 
that important event :-— 

“ On the 5th, I commenced the bom- 
bacdment, and on the 6th, offered a capi- 
tulation, which being refused, I redoubled 
our fire, and in three days and three nights 
2700 bombs were thrown into the city, 
causing explesions and several vast fires. 
The artillery, by a praiseworthy emulation, 


succeeded in erecting two batteries, mount- 


ed with ten 24-pounders each, ready to 
make a breach in the interior defences.— 
The engineers, with their usual activity, 
had effected a lodgement in the last houkes 
of the suburbs, and placed mines under 
two of the principal gates of the town, 
when General Blake, fearing the terrible 
and near approaches of an assault, capitas 
ted; which places in the power of the Km- 
peror, the city of Valencia, 374 pieces of 
artillery, 180,600 Ibs. of powder 3,000,000 
of cartridges, 16,131 prisoners of the line, 
according to the aceompanying statement 
delivered by the General in Chief ofthe Spa- 
nish Staff, and 190 sick in the hospitals of 
Valencia and Valdegoras, 1800 cavalry and 
artillery horses, 21 stands of colours, 89% 

Officers, 22 Generals or Brigadiers, among 
which are Zayas and Lardizabel, com- 
manding the expeditionary division; Mi- 
randa, Marco del Ponte, Commander of 
the Valencia army ; Sea Commander of 
the cavalry; the Marquis of Rocca, &e. 
&c.; four Lieutenant-Generals, six Field 
Marshals, and a great number of Colonels; 
the General in Chief Q’Donnel, and Cap- 
tain General Blake. 

‘** On this occasion the insurgents have 
experieneed an irreparable loss; they lost 
good artillery officers, formed in the 
school “of Segovia ; 383 miners and sap- 
pers; and 400 oid artillerymen, among 
Which are four fine companies of horse ar- 
tillery.” 

_ In consideration of the axove, ond other 
amiportant services, the French Emperor has 
created Count Suchet Duke of Albufera. 


The French force which bad been for 
Some months before ‘Tarifa, having made 
what they deemed a practicable breach in 
the walls, advanced to the assault on the 
Ist January ; but met with such a warm 
and gallant reception from the garrison 
under Colonel Skerrit, that they retired, 
afte; being exposed, for half.an hour, to a 
Most destructive fire, leaving behind them 
about 300 men killed and wounded. Hav- 
tog tailed in this attempt to take the place, 
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and being harrassed for want of supplies, 
they soon after raised the siege, abandon- 
ing all their intrenchments and cannor. 


Informetion has been received frem . 


Cadiz, that the Cortes have appointed a 
new Regenev which is to consist of the fol- 
lowing members :—= 

For Spain.—The Due del Infantado, 
General H. QO’Donnel, Admiral Villavi- 
cenzio, 

For the Colonies Rivas, 
Monsquera. 

Don Vicente de Durango, Secretary 
of the Embassy, will perform the duties 
of Ambassador to the British Court till the 


“appointment of a successor to the Duc 


del Intantado.—The new arrangement 
having been made under the recommenda- 
tion of Mr Wellesley, there is reason te 
conclude that it will remove all grounds 
of difference between the allied govern- 
ments. 


UNITED SIATES. 


From the proceedings of Congress, re- 
ported in the American papers, it appears 
that a bill for allowing the arming of me1- 
chant vessejs has been rejected ; and 
another for raising an additional force of 
25,000 men, which had passed the House 
of Represent:tives, with several amend- 
ments, had been receded from in the other 
House ; and it is intimated in some of tle 
American papers, that the bill would pro- 
bably be thrown out by a disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses. In the mean time, a 
bill has been brought in for permitting the 
importation of all British goeds, purchased 
or contracted for in Great Britain or her 
colonies, previous to the 2d February 
Isll. The effect of this bill, if passed 
into a Jaw, must be felt as a great relict 
to the oppressed trede of the two coun- 
tries; as there is no doubt that great 
quantities of British goods would be pourcd 
into the American market under colour of 
this law. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


‘ 


By accounts from the river Plate, dated 
the Sth November, we learn that a treaty 
has beer concluded between the govern- 
rents of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, 
which acknowledges the authority of Fer- 
dinand VII., and the mother country, and 
which places the commercial intercourse 
between the two territories on the same 
footing us before the disturbances took 
piace. 

NAVAL 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The losses by shipwreck, in men and 
vessels, within the last three months, it is 
calculated, exceed the aggregate loss sus- 
tained by our navy, in ali the battles 
fought, and victories won, during the last 
twenty years. To the mejancholy ‘eata- 
logue already on record, we have to add 
his Majesty's frigates Laurel and Manilla. 

The Laurel was lost, on the 31st Janua- 
ry, through the i of the pilots, on 
a sunken rock, in Quiberon Bay. The 
crew were saved ; but 70 seamen, besides 
two Lieutenants and the Surgeon, purchased 


their lives at the expence of their liberty, . 


having been made prisoners by the enemy; 
who, to their everlasting reproach, conti- 
nued, for some time, regardless of her 
defenceless state, to fire upon the Laurel ; 
and, when the boats with the 70 men 
made the shore, the commander of a fort 
on the coast would not permit them to re. 
turn to the rescue of their companions. 
But, to them, fortunately, was reserved a 
better fate ; for, the Rota frigate being in 
company, her commander, gallantly risk- 
ing his own safety and that of his sailors, 
anehored his vessel among the rocks, and, 
after great exertion, succeeded in bringing 
off the remaining part of the Laurel’s 
crew. 

The Manilla was driven on the. Haack 
sands, during a violent storm, on the 28th 
January ; and it appears that the Dutch 
sailors and pilots displayed the greatest hu- 
manity and courage in behalf of the crew, 
and, after two days indefatigable exertion, 
sueceeded in bringing them safe on shere, 
with the exception of six men, who were 
unfortunately drownec, and another who, 
after he had been got from the wreck, died 
through excessive cold and fatigue. 


LIST OF ENEMY'S VESSELS CAPTURED OR 
DESTROYED. 


Nov. 1.—His Majesty's ships Thames 
and Imperieuse, having on board a detach- 
ment of 250 soldiers, made an attack on 
an enemy's canvoy, in a port near Naples; 
and, though protected by a battery of 10 
guns and 800 men, a detachmert of 450 
men, including marines and seamen, storm- 
ed the battery, drove out the enemy with 
greit Joss, spiked the guns, and, after a 
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severe contest, took possession of 40 sail 
of vessels, .valuably laden, which they 
brought away in triumph. 


Nov. 5.—L Invincible French privateer, 
of two guns and 33 men, off Malaga, by 
the Sparrowhawk sloop of war. 

Nov. 15.—The Edward French priva. 
teer of 14 guns and 123 men, off Cape 
Mola, by the Apollo frigate. 

Jan. 17.—The Confiance French priva- 
teer, of 14 guna and 668 men, by the 
Dasher sloop of war. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Porvutatiow.—The following is a sum. 
mary of the comparative statement of the 
population of Great Britain in the years 
180] and 1811, ordered by the House of 
Cammons to be printed, Jan. 17. 1812 :— 

POPULATION OF 1801. 

In England, Wales, and Scotland, inelu- 
ding the Army, Navy, &c. Males, 5,450,292; 
Females, 5,492,354. Total, 10,942,646. 

POPULATION oF 1811. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Frgland, 4,555,257 4,944,145 9,499,400 
Wales, 289,414 317,066 607,480 
Scotland, 825,377 979,487 1,804,864 
Army, Navy, 
&c. 640,500 one 640,500 
Total, 6,310,548 6,241,596 12,552,144 
INCREASE, 
England, 1,167,966 
Wales, - 65,834 
Scotland, 208,180 
Army, Navy, &e. 169,902 
Total, 1,621,882 


IRELAND. 

On the 27th January, the trial of Tho- 
mas Kirwan, one of the Catholic Dele- 
gates, came on in the Court of King’s 
Bench, Dublin. The trial lasted four 
days, at the end of which, the Jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘** Guilty ;"" and, on a 
subsequent day, Mr Kirwan was sentenced 
to pay a fine of one merk, and then be dis- 
charged. The Attorney General gave no- 


tice, that, as the question of law had thus 


been settled, it was his intention to forego 
all further proceedings in regard to the 
other Delegates under prosecution. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 
N the 13th of January, came on the 
trial of Alexander Cain, alias O’Kane, . 

accused of having, on the evening of the 
llth of October, (the day on which An- 
derson and Menzies, two thieves, were 
executed at Stirling, by sentence of the 
Cireuit-court ef Justiciary,) with one or 
more persons, attacked in the town of 
Stirling, Archibald Stewart, cattle-dealer 
in Dalspidle, who had just arrived from 
Falkirk Tryst, where he had received a 
sum of money, and of having struck and 
wounded him severely on the head, and 
other parts of the body, to the effusion of 
his blood, and loss of his senses for the 
time, and of robbing him of one thousand 
and ten pounds sterling, chiefly in notes 
of the Falkirk banking company. ; 

After the jury were sworn in, the coun- 
sel for the prisoner stated an objection,. 
that the notes of the Falkirk banking 
company, charged in the indictment, as 
taken from the prisoner, were not lodged 
in due time in the hands of the clerk of 
Justiciary, to be shewn to the prisoner’s 
counsel. The court repelled the objection. 
The witnesses were then examined for the 
crown. 

Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, Bart. sheriff- 
depute of the shire of Dumfries, swore, 


that the notes of the Falkirk banking 


company, exhibited, were taken from the 
ft son of the prisoner, in a small public- 
a in the town of Dumfries ; some of 
Ke were concealed near the waistband 
his breeches; and also, two twenty 
pound notes which he endeavoured to con- | 
ceal in his hand, while they were search- 


ing him, and several others were concealed 


in the chimney of the room where he waé. 
Sir Thomas, and William Rae, Esq. she- 
riff-depute of the shire of Edinburgh, i- 
dentified the declarations emitted by. the 
prisoner, some of which he refused to sign 
unless they were written over again and 
altered. 


Archibald Stewart, cattle-dealer, swore, © 


that being upor the streets of Stirling, up- 
on the evening of the I1th of October, he 
saw three or four men coming up, one of 
whom was a big man; that he was im- 
mediately knocked down, and robbed of the 
money libelled upon, and that he was 
much cut and bruised by a blow on the 
head, which bled very much, and rendered 
him senseless ; when the money was taken 
from him, he heard them say, ** lay toe 
him.” He acknowledged that he was 
drinking drams on his way to Stirling, and 
after he arrived there, but was not intoxica- 
ted, and knew very well what he was about. 
This witness, not understanding the Iing- 
lish lunguage well, was examined in Gae- 
lic by a gentleman, who was sworn to ine 
terpret faithfully the answers he made. 

‘Some witnesses proved Stewart’s getting 
the Falkirk notes libelled, at Falkirk 
market, on the Ikth. 

Other witnesses swore, that the prisoner 
was at Falkirk Tryst, on the 9th and 10th 
of October, when he was eonsidered as a 
very suspicious character, and that he was 
at Stirling on the Lith, when the robbery 
was committed, and was seen passing the 
house, near to which Stewart was knocked 
down and robbed, about the time of the 
robbery. He was traced to Edinburgh, 
and from thence to Dumfries, and he had 
changed twenty pound notes of the Falkirk 
bank at gevera) public-houses on the roud. 
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He was appréhended at Dumfries, and the 
Falkirk notes found in his possession, as 
above mentioned by Sir T. Kirkpatrick. 

The several declarations of the prisoner 
were then read, which were very con- 
tradictory. 

The Lord Advocate addressed the j Jurys 
for the Crown, at cortsiderable length, in a 
very able speech, af did J. H. Mackendie, 
Esq. for the prisoner. 

The Lord Justice Clerk summed up the 
evidence with his usual candour and abili- 
ty, and the jury were ordered to return 
their verdict next day at one o'clock. 
The court according?¥ met nex! day, wHen 
the jury returned their verdict, all in one 
voice, finding the pannel guilty ; and, atf- 
ter a suitable address from the Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk, he was sentenced to be exe- 
euted at Stirling, on Friday, the 21st 
February. 

The sentence was put in execution on 
that day, and the unhappy sufferer’s beha- 
viour was penitent, and resigned to his fate. 

Counsel for the crown, the Lord Ad- 
voeate, and H. H. Drummond, Esq. 3 
agent, Hugh Wardener, Esq. W. S.— 
For the prisener J. H. M*Kenzie, and 
James Walker, Esqs.3; agent, Mr Andrew 
Clason, W. S. 

{The trial of John Lindsay Crawford 
and James Bradley for forging deeds, will 
be found in a preceeding part of this 
Numbers} 

Covurr or Srsston—Finst Division. 

City Chamberiain. 


The important question relative to the 
appointment of the Chambertain of the city 
of Edinburgh, ad vitem aut culpam, has 
been ultimately decided in favour of the 
pursuers, confposing the minority of the 
Town Council at the time the election took 
place. 

After full pleadings before Lord Wood- 
houselee, memorials were ordered upon 


the merits of the case; upon considering» 


which, his Lordship decided against the 
pursuers, by finding that the election had 
not been impeached by them upen any 
sufficient grounds, and therefore sustained 
the defences, and dismissed the process, 
with expences. 

Against this interlocutor the pursuers 
reclaimed to the Inner House, and the 
cause came to be advis@ upon by a pe- 
tition for the pursuers, and answers for 


the Town Council, and Mr Henderson, | 


the Chamberlain. In thesg pleadings, the 
pareies insisted for and against the legality 
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and expediency of the appointment ; they 
investigated the powers of the Magistrates 
of burghs, as trustees or curators for the 
community, appealed to the usage in the 
former appointments since the institution 
of the oifice, and the analogous usage 
which prevails respecting other burgh of. 
ficers 5 and, as specially applicable t to the 
case, the’ pursuers referred to the universal 
practice in the appointment of factors for 
public bodies and private individuals, and 
to the annual election of Chamberlains of 
the cities of London and Glasyzow. 

Upon advising these papers, the Court, 
on the 24th January, by a majority of 
three to two, altered the interlocutor of 
the Lord Ordinary, and reduced and set 
aside the election of Mr Henderson, ad vi- 
tam aut culpam, but found the pursuers not 
entitled to their expences: 

The matter we understand, is now 
finally set at rest; for, at a subsequert 
meeting of the Town Council, a let- 
ter from Mr Henderson being produced, 
acquiescing in the decision, the appoint. 
ment ad vitam ant culpam was declared 
void, and the office vacant ; after which, 
on a motion made by Mr Turnbull, and 
seconded by Mr Tenant (both pursuers of 
the reduction), Mr Henderson was unani- 
mously elected Chamberlain of the city of 
Edinburgh, Spring the pleasure of the 
Council. 


Covrt or Trinps. 

The following case lately occurred in the 
Court of Session, relative to the powers 
of Presbyteries m regard to Ministers 
manses.* 

In 1809, the Minister of Garvock appli- 
ed to the Presbytery of Fordoun to visit his 
manse for the purpose of inspecting the 
same, as he conceived it to.be in a state of 
considerable disrepair. The Presbytery 
having appointed a day for the visitation. 
and also required the Minister to summon 
tradesmen for the purpose of inspecting the 
manse, and reporting on oath what was ne- 
cessary to be done, the Minister gave the 
usual notice of the meeting of Pre esby tery 
from the pulpit, and by communicating 
the same to the heritors by letter. The 
Presbytery accordingly met at Garvock on 
the day appointed, -when they were attend 
ed by tradesmen summoned ‘by the Minis- 
ter. The principal heritors also attended, 
the mecting of Presbytery, and brought 
with them two tradesmen. An Inspection 
was made by the whole of the tradesmen 
present, and a joint report was given in by 


them, coocurring la opinion that the manse 
we 
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was toacertain extent in an insufficient 
state ; Whereupon the Presbytery, after put- 
ting a variety of additional questions to the 
tradesmen, proceeded forthwith “*to con- 
demn the manse,” and appointed a ‘* new 
one to be built next season in its place.”"— 
Ata subsequent meeting of Presbytery a 

jan and estimate of a new manse Was pre- 
sented by the Minister and approved of by 
the Presbytery, who decerned against the 
Heritors of Garvock, for the sum of 
1.705 6s. 11d. Sterling, being the amount 
of the estimate exclusive of carriages. 

In the mean time the Heriters who did 
not think that there were just grounds for 
condemning the manse, had a new inspec- 
tion made by other tradesmen, who report- 
ed it as their opinion, that the present 
manse might be made comfortable and suf- 
ficient for less than one hundred pounds ; 
and at a meeting of Heritors it was resoly- 
ed that the imanse should be forthwith re- 
paired, and put in a sufficient state. The 
Heritors laid before the Presbytery the re- 
port which they had received from these 
tradesmen, and also their own minutes re- 
solving to repair the manse, but they were 
disregarded by the Presbytery, who, on 
15th Jan. 1810, adhered to their former 
Sentence. 

The Heritors applied to the Court of 
Session for relief by bill of suspension 3 and 
the bill having been passed, the question 
came before the late Lord Newton, as Or- 
dinary, before whom it was maintained, on 
the part of the Minister, that as the meet- 
ing of Presbytery had been regularly called, 
and the Heritors duly summoned, and the 
sentence of condemnation having proceeded 
on a regular inspection by tradesmen mu- 
tually appointed on the part of the Heri- 
tors and Minister, therefore, that there 
were no grounds for the complaint of the 
Heritors, who ought not now to be 
heard. 

On the other hand it was contended for 
the Heritors, that the sentence of condem- 
hation proeeeded on insuflicient grounds, 
and that as the Heritors had offered to 
make the old manse comfortable and 
en it was all they were bound to 

The Lord Ordinary remitted to Messrs. 
Alex. Laing, of Edinburgh, and Samuc! 
Bell, of Dundee, architects, to inspect the 
manse, and report their opinion. These 
gentlemen accordingly reported, that the 
ag manse was perfectly capable of 
and that, by certain opera- 
pi : which they descrihed, it might be 

¢omfortable and sufficient, at am ex- 
February 1812, 


10 


pence of from L. 60 to L. 70; and the Lord 
Ordinary approved of the report, and ap- 
pointed the repairs therein mentioned, to be 
executed at the sight of certain tradesmen, 
who were required to report to the Lord 
Ordinary. ‘The report of these tradesmen, 
from which it appeared, that the repairs 
were executed at a sum under L. 60, was 
lately given in, and the cause having been 
remitted to Lord Gillies, in place Lord 
Newton, his Lordship on the 21st Dee. ap- 


' proved of the report, and suspended the 
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letters. 


the Signet. olf 
James Wedderburn, Esq. Agent, Walter . 
Cook, Esq. Writer to the Signet. t 


Counsel for the Heritors, F. Jeffrey, ; 
Esq. Agent, James Scott, Esq. Writer to ; 
Counsel for the Minister, 


Trratre—January 22, 1$12. 
Last night was tried the experiment of . 8 
the new Tragedy of Helga, and the eager 
anxiety of the public to decide on its fate, 3 
crowded the house, at an early hour, in Lah 
every part. The incidents of this piece are 4) 
short and simple. Edgar, one of the most 
renowned minstrels of Iceland, falls in 7 
love with Helga, whose hand he is pro- 3) ey 
mised, on his return from a visit to the yy 
courts of Europe, at the eapiry of three i 
years. 4 
At the court of Sweden he meets with 
Haco, another minstrel of the highest 
rank, with whom he vows eternal friend- nT 
ship. 
In a contest between them before the ‘ 4. ; 
king, the palm of victory is awarded to 
Edgar, the theme of whose song were 
the virtues and beauty of his absent mis- 
tress, whose name he concealed. 
Haco, stung with jealousy and disap- 
pointment, immediately resolves on re- 
venge, and secretly departs from the Swe- ea 


~ 


dish court for-Iceland.. His arrival there hy 2 

forms the opening of the piece. i. et 

He there discovers the object of Edgar's 

admiration, and having procured by the ace ee 
influence of his wealth and family, the ee 
i 


consent of Helga’s father to the proposed 
match, he pays his addresses to the lady ; 
who, to avoid force, seems to comply with 
his wishes, fixing a day for her marriage 
with Haco.—Just as the ceremony is 


about to be performed, Edgar appears, rey 
and claiming his betrothed bride, he is re ie) 
challenged to single combat by Haco, who 
being mortally wounded, begs from his 
versary a cup of water ; which, while he js chee 


presenting to him, he collects his expiring 
strength for a last effort, and stabs Edgar 
to the heart. Helge, overwhelmed by 

there 
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these calamities, resigns herself to despair, 
and dies of grief. 

The first three acts were listened to with 
great attention, and went off successfully. 
In the remaining part, considerable cla- 
mour was excited by some passages, which 
were thought exceptionable. 

Mr Terry, in the character of Haco, 
was much applauded, and the figure and 
appearance of Mrs H. Siddons was alto- 
gether very interesting. Nor must we 
forget the scenery, which was appropriate 
and splendid. | 

The prologue and epilogue, which we 
have inserted in our poetical department 
for this month, were well received. 


January 7th. 
Dr William Taylor, jun. to be one of 
his Majesty's Chaplains in Scotland, in 
room of Dr George Gordon deceased. 


War Orrice, January Ist. 

Lord Viscount Cathcart to act as a Ge- 
neral, on the North British Staff. 

The following officers in the East India 
Company's service, are appointed Major 
Generals by brevet, viz. 

Gabriel Doveton, Thomas Dallas, Alex- 
ander Cuppage, Aldwell Taylor, John 
Chalmers, Alexander Dyce, Keith Maca- 
lister, Charles Corner, Robert M. Strange, 
John J. Durand. 

Lieutenant General Archibald Campbell, 
is appointed Lieutenant Governor of Fort 
Augustus, in room of George Brodie, Esq. 
deceased. 


Orrice Bearers oF tur 
SocretTy—1812. 
His Grace the Duke of Montrose, recelec- 
ted President. 
Most Noble the Marquis) 
of Douglasand Clydes- 
dale. 

Right Hon. the Earl of 
Wemyss and March. 
Right Hon. the Karl of 
Aboyne. 

Right Hon. Lord Vis- 

count Melville. 
William Macdonald, Esq. of St Martin's, 
Treasurer. 
Donald Maclachlan of Maclachlan, Esq. 
Secretary. 
Robert Wilson, Esq. Accountant in Edin- 
burgh, Auditor of Accounts. 
Rev. Dr George Baird, Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, Chaplain. 
Mr Lewis Gordon, Deputy Secretary and: 
Collector, 


Vice-Presidents 


Births. 


Mr David Watson, Recorder and Clerk. 
Mr Alexander Cunningham, Jeweller and 
Medallist. 
Mr John Campbell, Translator of the 
Gaelic Language. 


Asytum—1812, 
The Prince Regent Putron. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, ex officio. 
Vict-PRESIDENTS. 


_ Rev. Dr Buchanan, Rev. Dr Fleming, 


Right Rev. Bishop Standford, and R. Scott 
Moncrieff, sen. Esq. 
Mr William Pattison, Treasurer. 

John Campbell, tertius, Esq. Secretary. 
Mr David Niven, joint Secretary and 
Clerk. 

Mr William Scott Moncrieff, Accountant. 
Dr James Anderson, Physician. 
Dr John Abercrombie, Surgeon. 

Earl of Hopetoun has presented Mr 
John Smith, preacher of the gospel, to 
the church and parish of Bathgate, in the 
presbytery of Linlithgow, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Walter Jardine. 

The Magistrates and Council of Glas- 
gow, have appointed the Rey. Mr William 
Muir, to be minister of St George’s church 
in that city, in room of Dr William 
Porteous, deceased. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. §. At Manse of Carreston, the 
Hon Mrs Lyall of a son. 

— At Norton Conyers, Yorkshire, the 
lady of Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. of a 
son, 

— At Kirkham Gate, near Wakefield, 
Sarah, the wife of Samuel Lunn, (a very 
poor, but industrious collier) was defivered 
of three fine boys, who, with the mother, 
are likely to do well. The family consist 
ed of seven small children before the arti 
val of this trio. 

_ 9. At Carolina port, Dundee, Mrs Wil- 
liam Lindsay, a son. 

10. At Potterhill, the Lady of Edward 
Collins, Esq. a son. 

11. At Woodhead, the Lady of Cap- 
tain Hamilton, of the 94th regiment, @ 
daughter. 

12. Mrs John Tennent, Glasgow, @ 
daughter. 

13. At Bath, the lady of Lieutenant- 


- General Gordon Drummond, a son. 


— At Ayr, Mrs George Reid, @ 
daughter. 


14, At 
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14. At Leith, the Lady of Captain Kerr, 
goyal navy, @ son. 

— At Monrieth, Galloway, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, M. P. a 
daughter. 

— At Cranstonhill, the Hon. lady Janet 
Buchanan, a daughter. 

18. Lady Milton, a son and heir, at 
his Lordship’s house, Arlington street, 
London. 

-19. At London, Lady|Mary Ross, spouse 
of Sir Charles Ross, of Balnagown, Bart. 
a son. 

21. At Dunse, the lady of Captain Mur- 
ray, Tist regiment, a son. 

29. Mrs Gallaway, Elder Street, a son. 

— Mrs Marjoribanks, of Marjoribanks, 
a son. 

Feb. 1. The Lady of Major Horsbrugh 
of Pitbalddo, a son. 

— The lady of James Hunter, Esq. of 
Thurston, a son and heir. 

4. In George street, the lady of Peter 
Wedderbugne, Esq. a son. \ 

— Mrs Johnston, No. 88, Prince’s 
street, a son. 
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ter of the Rev. Dr. Laurie, Newburn, 
Fifeshire. 

— At Greenock, Finlay M‘Phune, Esq. 
of Driep, to Miss Isobel Harkness, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Harkness, Esq. of 
Clacharg, Argyleshire. 

— At Ayr, Captain Reid, of the Alex- 
ander, to Christiana, eldest daughter of 
Mr John Hunter, merchant. 

— At Maybole,'the Rev. Hugh David- 
son, to Helen, daughter of Mr Hutchison 
in Glenlewie, parish of Kirkoswald. 

28. At Dnnkeld House, Major-General 
Oswald, jun. of Dunnikier, Colonel of the 
Duke of York’s light infantry regiment, te 
Miss Charlotte Murray Ansley, eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Charles Ansley, 
and niece of the Duke of Atholl. 

— At Glasgow, John Orr, Esq. of Fo- 
restburn, parish of Shorts, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of David Forest, Esq. 
Forest. 

Feb. 4. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander 
Ross, jun. Bishopsgate street, London, to 
Anne Douglas, eldest daughter of the late 
Alexander Brown, perfumer, Edinburgh. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 20. In Jamaica, William Stirling, 
Esq. second son of John Stirling, of Kip- 
pendavie, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth Barrett, 
only child of Henry Barrett, Esq. 


Jan. 7 At Edinburgh, John Grimes, 
Esq. acting collector of customs at Leith, 
to Miss Janet Renwick, only daughter 
of the late John Renwick, Esq. of Glas- 
gow. 

— At Dysart, Mr James Webster, 
writer, Cupar, to Agnes, daughter of the 
jate Mr Thomas Walker, merchant, Dy- 
Sart. 

8. At Leith, Mr J. L. Donaldson, to 
Miss Dick, Merchant Street, Edinburgh. 


13. At Ayr, Mr Hugh Farquhar, grain 
merchant, to Miss Margaret Brown. 

14. At Maderia Court, James Hutton, 
to Miss Ann Eliza Yuille. 

20. At Ayr, Mr Thomas Baird, writer, 
to Grace, daughter of Mr James Baird, 
merchant. 

— At Ayr, Captain Guthrie, of the 
Lady Hill, to Mrs Janet Lawson, widow 
of the late Captain Stirling. 


23. At Allanton House, Ranald Mac- . 


donald, of Staffa, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Steuart, only daughter of Henry Steuart, 
Esq. of Allanton. 

27. At Edinburgh, Captain John Por- 
tous, royal navy, to Miss Laurie, daugh- 


DEATHS. 


May 10. On his passage to Bombay, on 


board the Henry Addington East Indiaman, 
William Bromley Cadogan Stirling, Esq. 
fourth son to Sir John Stirling, Bart. of 
Glorat, in the artillery service of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company. He was an 
uncommonly fine and promising young 
man, whose loss is most deeply felt by all 
his relations and friends, and sincerely re- 
gretted by all his acquaintance. He had 
nearly attained his twentieth year. 

September. John, second son of John 
Campbell, Esq. of Ormidale, Argyllshire, 
was killed on board the Nereide frigate. in 
‘the gallant attack made upon four French 
frigates, near the Mauritius. 

7. Dr Anderson, superintendant of the 
botanical garden at St Vincent’s. His 
death is deeply regretted in the colony, and 
will be by his many friends in Europe.— 
His funeral was attended by all the mili- 
tary and naval characters in the place. 

Nov. 25. At St Thomas’s West Indies, 
Lieut. Matthew Moncrieff Maxwell, of the 
70th regiment, second son of William 
Maxwell, of Bradiland, Esq. 

Dec. 2. At Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
iu the 53d year of his age, universally la- 
mented, Major-General William Balfour. 
The General entered the army in 1775, as 
Ensign in the 57th regiment, which corps 


he never quitted till his death, — 
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a service of 37 years, in which he was ac- 
tually employed in the whole period of the 
Amefican war ; and after its termination, 
in the different West India Islands, and 
on the Continent of Europe, General Bal- 
four never was two entire years in his na- 
tive country. 

10. At Cromarty, Mrs Janet Macken- 

zie, wife of Colin Mackenzie Esq. of 
Achilty. 

21. At Adambrae Mill, Mr James 
‘Johnston, papermaker, one of the partners 
of that concern. 

— At Broomhill of Skene, Marjory 
Shand, aged 10]. She retained al! her 
faculties, till within a few weeks of her 
death. Was married to James Dewar in 
1731, by whom she had nine children ; she 
had 33 grand children, and 16 great grand- 
children. 

22. At Whins, Mr Thomas Beveridge, 
aged 73 years, grieve to the Alloa Colliery, 
which situation he filled for forty-six years. 
In him Mr Erskine of Marr has lost a 
most faithful and zealous servant.’ 

— At Montrose, in the 74th vear her 
uge, Mrs Ann Smith, relict of the late 
Adam Glegg, Esq, 

23 At Peterculter, the Reverend George 
Mark, minister of that parish. 

— At Colvend Manse, the Rev. James 
Little, minister of that parish. 

— At Edinburgh, Anne, the third 
daughter of Mr Mackenzie, writer to the 
Signet. 

— At Edinburgh, in St John’s Street, 
Stephen John Oliver, eldest son of the 
_ Reverend Mr Oliver, Corstorphine. 

24, At London, Sir John Johnston, of 
Westerhall, Bart. M. P. for Weyinouth. 

27. General Francis Craig, Colonel of 
the 13th light dragoons, and Governor of 
Sheerness. “He was in his 86th year, and 
Was one of the oldest Generals in his Ma- 
Jesty’s service. 

— At the advanced age of 96 years, 
David Fraser, late farmer of Barnyards, 
near Beauly. He served as a piper to 
Simon, Lord Lovat, and fought at the 
battles of Falkirk and Culloden. Notwith- 
Standing his very great age, he retained 
his faculties entire; he was never heard to 
complain of indisposition, and it was only 
for a few days before his death he was 
obliged, owing to debility, to confine him- 
self to bed. 

28. At Ovenden, in Kent, after a few 
days iliners, the Countess Dowager Stan- 
hope, in the 93d year of her age. Her 
Ladyship was the relict of the late Earl 
— and the mother of the present 
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28. At Haddington, Lieutenant-Colone! 
John Bathe, late of the 15th regiment & 
foot. 

— At the Royal Hospital, Plymouth, 
of a mortification in his bowels, Captain 
W. Knight, of the royal navy, who so gal- 
lantly, with the Arrow schooner, fouglit 
several armed vessels on the coast of France, 
and for which the Lords of the Admiralty 
made him a commander. 

— At Hillhouse, in the 79th year of his 
age, John M‘Kerrel, Esq. of Hillhouse. 

29. At Leith, Mrs Margaret M‘Donald, 
wife of Mr John M*Donald. 

— At Nenagh, Adjutant Neil Murray, of 
the 6th garrison battahon. His death was 
occasioned by the wound of a musket bell, 
which he received in June last, whilst di- 
recting the movements of the battalion in 
a sham fight near that town. 

— At Peterhead, Mr William Scott, 
merchant, aged 24... 

30. At Edinburgh, Barhara Hill, third 
daughter of * r Robert Hill, W. S. 

George Woodford Thellusson, Esq. 
M. P. for Barnstaple, at the seat of his 
nephew, Lord Rendlesham. 

30. At Hanover Street, Mr Patrick 
Macvicar, writer. 

31. Captain Shelly, member for Lewes, 

“and formerly Aid-de-Camp to General. 
Hulse. 

— At Inverness, in the 85th year of 
his age, Ensign Donald Fraser, late of the 
Canadian Loyalists. 

Kensington, universally regretted 
and beloved, Dr Patrick Wilson, F. R. 5. 
late Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

Jan. 1. At Kirkland of Kirkinner, the 
Reverend Dr Robertson, assistant of that 
parish. 

— At Broughton Loan, Mrs Ann Som- 
mers, widow of the deceased Mr John For- 
tune, vintner in Edinburgh. 

- 2. At Verreville, Mrs Christian Robert- 
son, spouse to John Geddes, Esq. 

3. The infant son of Mr Hape, 
Queen Street. 

— MrsJean Bryce, wife of Hugh Craw- 
ford, writer, Greenock. 

4. At Callander,John Breadalbane Camp- 
bell, Esq, of Glenfalloch, aged 10 years. 

5. At Edinburgh, Sarah, widow of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel William Duncan, 
of the Ist regiment or royals. 

6. At Edinhurgh, Mrs Isobel Yule, re- 
lict of Mr John Yule, late farmer at Black- 
dykes, East Lothian. 

— At Walston, Mrs Jean Tweedie, re- 
lict of Ggorge Stodart, Esq. 
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At Edinburgh, William Jackson, 
Solicitor of Excise for Scotland. “ 
- 7. At Datchet, Miss Scott, aged 56 years, 
aunt to Lord Montague, of Ditton Park. 

8. At Stonehall, Mrs Hamilton, of 
Aitkenhead. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Christian Crombie, 
relict of Mr James Johnston, Loch-head in 
the 59th year of her age. , 

9. Mrs Jean Simpson, wife of Mr Alex. 
Wise, grocer, South Castle Street. 

— Captain George Ross, of the Royal 
Engineers, was killed on the 9th ult. at the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. ; 

— At Garvamore,!\irs Janet M*‘Donald, 
relict of Alexander Macdonald, Esq. of 
Tullocherombie, and daughter of Macdo- 
nell of Keppoch. 

— At Edinburgh, John Porteous, Esq. 
of Spittlehaugh, W. S. son of the late Wil- 
liam Porteous, Esq. of Carmacoup. 

10. At Dumfries, Miss Elizabeth John- 
ston, daughter of William Johnston, Esq. 
vee At Ayr, Mrs Elizabeth Smith, re- 
lict of John Storrie, Esq. Riccarsburn. 
This Lady, among other bequests, has 
mortified L.100 Sterling, the interest of 
which to be given to one poor family be- 
longing to the burgh, selected by the Ma- 
gistrates, \ inisters, and Trustees. 

11, At Edinburgh, Miss \ ery Ann 
“dgar, second daughter of the late James 
Edgar, Esq. of Auchingramont. 

— \-r William Crawford, merchant, in 
Leith, in his 75th year. 

— At Scotscraig House, Mrs Dalgliesh, 
of Scotscraig. 

At Aberdeen, James Legertwood, 
Esq. in the 87th year of his age. 

12. The Reverend Dr William Porteous, 
one of the Ministers of Glasgow. 

— At London, General Sir James Hen- 
ry Craig, K. B. late Governor-General of 
British America, Governor of Blackness 
— and Colonel of the 78th regiment of 
00 

— At Falkirk, in the 59th year of his 
age, Mr James Brock, vintner there, much 
and justly regretted by all who knew him. 

— James Esdale, Esq. of Upminster, 
Essex, 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Maclean, widow 
of the deceased Murdoch Maclean, Esq. 
of Kilmorry, Argyllshire. 

— At Chapel Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Alexander Walker. 

13. At Dunvegan, Angus Campbell, Esq. 
of Ensay. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Merchant, 
relict of William Finlay, brewer, 


Croftangry, 


14. Miss Christian Welsh, daughter of 


William Welsh, Esq. of Mosfennan, in her 
16th year. | 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Aitken, 


spouse of Mr William Deas, silk-dyer. 
=— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Lyon, wife’ 
of Mr James Brown, wright, Chapel Street. 


— At Wallington, near Foreham, 
Hampshire, Colonel Robert Paton of Kin- 


aldy, Fifeshire, late Governor of St Helena, 


whose just and’ mild government called 


forth, from the garrison and inhabitants, 
their first public tribute of gratitude and 
approbation. When they found, on his re- 


turn to England, that they must not ex- 
ect him to resume that cominand, which 


had tended so much to their happiness, they 
presented to him a very valuable piece of 


plate, inscribed with their sentiments, in 
ianguage which could not be more gratify- 
ing to his feelings, than was deserved by 
his merits. ‘Virs Paton died on the 3Ist 


of December, just fourteen days before her 


husband. 

15. At Drogheda, Lieut.-Col. John 
French, late of the 71st. 

— At Niilford Hail, Suffolk, Sir Harry 
Parker, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, after three days ill- 
ness, \ r David Walker, accountant. 

— Sir Richard Hughes, Baronet, Ad- 
miral of the White. 

— At Bath, Basil Heron, Esq. formerly 

fajor in the Royal North British dra- 
goons. 
16. At Edinburgh, Sir James Dunbar, 
Bart. of Durn, in the 71st year of his 
age. 
a At Glasgow, Claud Marshall, Esq. 
in the 75th year of his age. 

i7. At Carmyle, Mr John M‘Nair, late 
of the customs, Greenock. 

— At the advanced age of 101, Mrs 
Anne Smith, relict of Mr Robert Moir, 
sometime farmer in Durris. During her 


‘widowhood, a period of more than 50 


years, she resided in Aberdeen, and re- 
tained unimpaired all her faculties, that of 
sight excepted, to the last hour of her ex- 
istence. 

18..At Dundee, Patrick Smith, Esq. 
merchant, and one of the Magistrates 
there. 

19. At Pennicuick- House, Harriette, 
the infant daughter of Sir George Clerk, 
Baronet. 

— In Old Aberdeen, Mrs Christian 
Garden, relict of the late Hugh Forbes, 
Esq. of Schivas. - > 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Shep- 
herd, musicseMer. 
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ig. At Leith, Mrs Jean Todd, widow 
of the late John Seougall, Esq. merchant 
there. 

20. At St Andrews, Mr John Clarkson, 
many years an eminent teacher of dancing 
there, and at Kirkaldy, Cupar, and Dun- 
fermiire. 

2). Martha Morris, of the Isle of Cin 
der, Leeds, aged 104. 

22. At Perth, Alexander Fechney, Esq. 
ef Ardargie, Jute Provost of that city, 
much and justly regretted. 

— At Ardno, Lochfineside, Duncan 
M:Cailum, in the 86th year of his age. 
He was 60 years tenant on the estate of 
Ardkinglas, and was the first born, and 
the first that died of his father’s family, 
@he rest, a brother and a sister, are still 
living, in that neighbourhood. He left 6 
children, 28 grand-children, and 13 great 
grand-children. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Moffat, 
writer, much and justly regretted. 

24. At London, the Countess of Be- 
verley. 

— At Brompton, Dame Amy Johnston, 
aged 87 years, widow of the late Sir Wil- 
ham Johnston, of Caskieben, Bart. and 
mother-in-law to the present Sir William 
Johnston, of Caskieben, Bart. 

— At Howard Place, Mrs Elizabeth 
Watson, wife of Captain James Watson, 
of the royal navy, most deeply lamented. 

— In the Forest of Birse, James Brown, 
aged 103. Also, lately in the same place, 
Christian Catnach, aged 101. And a 
shert time after her death, died her bro- 
ther, Donald Catnach, aged 94. These 
porsons had lived many years in the Fo- 
rest, and retained ther faculties to the 
hast. 

25. At Gayfieid Place, Mr Thomas Hut. 
eluson, merchant in Edinburgh. This 
genticman has leng carried on an exten- 
tive business in Edinburgh, and was a- 
Mongst almost the oldest citizens. He 
filled. the ottice of Treasurer to the Mer- 
chant Mailien Hcspital for the last seven- 
teen years, with great credit to himself, 
and with signal usefulness to the institu. 
tion; no tess by his unremitting desire to 
entarge ats comforts, and improve the sys- 
fem of education in it, than by his un- 
wearied and disinterested attention to its 
funds. 

25. At Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Fiddes, 
merchant. 


(26. At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Duff, 
wilow of Dr David Clerk. 

— At Cupar Fife, Mr David Todd, 
writer there. 


26. At London, Charles, the youngest 
son of James Stein, Esq. 

27. At Buccleuch Place, Miss Isabella 
Balfour, daughter of the late John Balfour, 
Esq. of Kirkhouse. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Sarah Spankie, 
relict of Mr John Brough, builder. 

— At George Street, Mr Alexander 
Cunningham. 

20. At London, most deeply regretted, 
the Right Hon. the Countess Dowager of 
Portsmouth, aged 69. . 

30. Patrick Stirling, Esq. of Dundee. 

— At Glasgow, Mr James Grant, writ- 
er, aged 42 years. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Dimmock, 
minature painter, a young man in the 
prime of life, sincerely regretted by a nu- 
merous circle of acquaintances. 

31. At Peterhead, Mr Alexander Adam- 
son, rector of the grammar school at that 
place. He was a man of uncommon learn- 
ing, gonius, and worth. 

— At London, the lady of Sir Joseph 
Sidney Yorke, one of the Lords of the 
Adniralty. Her ladyship has left six infant 
children, the youngest only two months 
old. Her goodness of heart was evinced 
in daily acts of benevolence. 


— At Wamphray Manse, Anna Mac- 
Millan, spouse to the Rev. Mr Kirkpa- 
trick, minister of that parish. 


— At James’s Court, Mr Thomas 
Cockburn, merchant and manufacturer, 
much and justly regretted. 

Feb. 1. At Anniston, Georgina Henri- 
etta, eldest daughter of John Rait, Esq. 


— At Dundee, Mr James Wright, 4 
respectable wright and glazier in that 
town. 

— At London, William Brodie, Esq. 
one of the Magistrates of Marlborough 
atrect office. He had officiated in the 
business of the office, and teok a walk af- 
ter office hours. On his return he appear- 
ed in a state of stupor; soon after he 
reached his drawing-room he was seized 
with a paralytic stroke, and after remain- 
ing in a state of insensibility two hours, he 
expired. 

2. At Nairn, Captain Simon M‘Kenzie, 
late of dhe 78th regiment. 

— At Kingston, near Taunton, Lieu- 
tenant-General Chapman, of the Roya! 
Artillery, aged 68. This gentleman had 
been in his Majesty’s service upwards of 
fifty years. 

3. At Kelso, Mrs Fraser, widow of the 
late Captain Fraser, 42d regiment. , 

— The Lady of Major Scott Waring, 
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gas found dead at the bottom of the stair- 
case, in her house at Hammersmith. She 
staid up some time after her husband 
went to bed, and is supposed to have fal- 
len backwards going up stairs. She was a 
lady of great accomplishments, and left a 
numerous offspring, as well as her afflicted 
husband, to deplore her premature and 
melancholy fate. 


5. At Mr Macintosh’s vintner, Writer's 
Court, Mrs Mary Eden, aged 45, relict 
of Mr Eden, sometime shipowner of the 
port of Dublin. This gentlewomen was 
the daughter of Mr England, a respectable 
wine-merchant in Dublin. After the death 
of her husband, and during the peace of A- 
miens, she disposed of her property with the 
intention of joining her brother, who was 
married and resided in France; but war 
having been proclaimed, she got no fur- 
ther than Gosport, where she remained 
till all her pecuniary means were spent. 
She then made application to be admitted 
one of the attendants in Haslar Hospital, 
and was appointed to take care of Mr 
James Macintosh, surgeon of his Majesty's 
ship Melampus, whom she accompanied to 
Scotland in 1805. From that period, to 
her death, she continued to reside with 
Mr Macintosh, where her conduct which 
will long be remembered, procured her 
the esteem and affection of ¢very member 
of the family. 


— At Montrose, Mrs Helen Man, re- 
lict of the late Mr Robert Crabb, mer- 
chant there. 

7. Lady Charles Spencer, aged 68. Her 
Ladyship was sister to the late, and aunt 
‘o the present Duke of St Alban’s. 


+ At London, the Right Hon. the 
Dowager Lady Scarsdale, aged 79 years. 

8. At Edinburgh, Jane, daughter of 
Moncrieff of Newhalls. 
_— At Newton upon Ayr, Captain Wil- 
liam Cuthbert, aged 38 a 4 

— At Garnet Hill, the Rey. Andrew 
Mitchell, Pastor of the Associate Congre- 
gation, Beith, in the 72d year of his age, 
and 47th of his Ministry. Engaging in 
his manners, yet faithful in his adminis- 
trations, he conciliated the love and_re- 
‘pect, not only of the people of his own 
charge, but also of all descriptions of per- 
Sons in that part of the country. By an 
‘ppointment of Heaven, as rare a3 it was 
fnviable, he continued, for the space of 42 
a to execute the various duties of his 
pe With laborious assiduity, and unin- 
a pted by almost any incidental indispo- 

‘on, At length, feeling himself over- 
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taken by a debility, from which he expec- 
ted not to recover, he- spent the last re- 
mains of his strength, in adressing a so- 
lemn admonition to his people, and taking 
an affectionate farewell of them. After 
some years of suffering, he was permitted 
to sink gently down to rest. His charac- 
ter and ministry will be long remembered 
with affectionate respect by his people, and 
by those who knew hiin. 

8. At Lanark at the advanced age of 
100 years and L6 days, Mr William hiutten, 
a native, and many years one of the Magis- 
trates of that burgh. It is unnecessary to 
remark, that Mr Hutton enjoved a re- 
muarkably good state of health during the 
whole course of his long existence, which 
was distinguished, particularly for the fast 
sixty years, by the utmost temperance and 
regularity. What is very extraordmary in 
the history of this old man, im ear'y life, 
he performed three voyages to the East 
Indies, a climate proverbially fatal to Eu- 
repeans, and more than 82 years have 
now passed since he visited that distant re- 
gion. He retained all his ficulties, hear- 
ing excepted, in great perfection, even to 
the period of his death, and particularly 
when recounting the affairs of other tines, 
his memory seemed as fresh 2 few months 
before his dissolution, as it was 30 years 
ago. 

10. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Tannahill, 
teacher, aged 58, a man of strong meniaf 
powers, and univessal erudition. ‘he hi- 
larity of his disposition endeared him te 
the circle of his friends. 

11. At London, after an indispositiom 
of only a few days, in consequence of 2 
cold lately caught, which brought on 2 
brain fever, Lady Catherine Stewart, wife 
of General Stewart, now serving in Portu- 
gal; she was a lady of great beauty, ané 
accomplished mind. 

— At Bath, Vice-Admiral Linnsdaine 

— At Monmouth, afier a short iliness, 
Andrew Cherry, Esq. the respectable ma- 
nager of the Swansea, Carmarthen, and o- 
ther provincial theatres. Last munth he o- 
pened the theatre in the above town, and was 
received with every degree of respect due 
to his merit; but about a fortnight since 
he was seized with an indisposition, which 
confined him to his bed, and terminated 
his active life, in the 50th year of his age. 
He was well known in the dramatic world 
as the author of ** The Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter,” ** The Travellers,” and other populac 
productions. 

— At Newton-Stewart, Mr Anthony 
M‘Caz, aged 74, 
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ter of the late James Drummond, Esq. of 
Croftnappock. 


Lately, Frederick Sparke, Esq. Major of 
the regiment. This zealous and excel. 
lent officer served in the Fast and West 
Indies, Egypt, Corunna, Walcheren, and 
a great part of the present campaign in 
Spain and Portugal ; the fatigues of which 
proved too much for his constitution, al- 
ready impaired by his long services. He 
died at Castel Branco. 

— J. Purnell, Esq. merchant, Bristol. 
He had been looking over one of the 
houses now firfishing in the Lower (res- 
cent, Clifton; when, upon throwing upa 
window in the attic storey to admire the 
prospect around, he lost his: balance, was 
precipitated into the area, and killed on 
the spot. 

— At Saltcoats, Janet Hendry, wi- 
dow, aged 43 years. She was ailfected 
with a dropsy for seven years. In the 
course of the last six years and a half, she 
was tapped one hundred and fourteen 
times, the quantity of water discharged, 
amounting to seven thousand four hund- 
red and twenty-four English pints, or 
three tons fourteen hundred and twenty- 
four pounds weight. As a mark of the 
strength of her constitution, she last sum- 
mer walked on a visit to her friends up- 
wards of seven miles, and next day had 
79 pints of water taken off. 
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13. At London, Major-General Charles 
William Este, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Carlisle, in the 74th year of his age. 
Lately, At Mire End, near Broughton, 
in Furness, aged 104, Mrs Ann Han- 
cock. 

— At Vienna, Sir John Stepney, Bart. 
formerly Member for Monmouth, and 
British Envoy to the Court of Berlin. 
Thomas Stepney, Esq. his brother, suc- 
ceeds to the title. 

— At Bangalore, in the East Indies, 
the Rev. John Kerr, one of the Honour- 
able Company’s Chaplains, and Superin- 
tendant of the Military Orphan Male Asy- 
lum at Madras. 

— Lost at sea, Mr James Cheap, mid- 
shipman, third son of John Cheape, Esq. 
of Rossie. 

— At Cherburgh, aged 21, Captain 
Baines, 6th foot, of a wound he received 
on board the Chesterticld Packet, on her 
passage from Weymouth to Jersey, in a 
spirited but ineffectual resistance to a 
French privateer. 

— Sir Watts Horton, Barenet of Chal- 
derton. 

-— At Edinburgh, aged 23 years, Cap- 
tuin James Macdonald, of Morar, univer- 
sally regretted. 

— At Ceator, near Whitehaven, at the 
very advanced age of LOL years, Mr Fran- 
cis Forster. 

— Miss Margaret Drummond, daugh- 
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